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ments, but the result may not be known for some time vet. 
Meantime the full figures of his last stroke show that over a 
r of thousand Boers were accounted for, mostly in prisoners. 
That makes the total Boer losses in killed and prisoners 
for the first two months of the year over four thousand,—a 
figure which even the most pessimistic must allow to be 

satisfactory. 

n the 

Count von Biilow made some important speeches in the 
Reichstag on Monday. The Government had been asked by 
of the Budget Committee to withdraw the German troops—a 
whole brigade—now stationed at Tientsin, and to reduce still 
further the garrison of eight hundred men remaining at 
Shanghai, and the Chancellor refused. The troops at Tientsin 
were retained, he said, for political reasons, and especially to com- 
pel the clearance of the Pei-ho, as the waterway for German 
steamers between the sea and that inland port. The Govern- 
: ment had not asked for exclusive concessions in Shantung, 
Il. as reported by the Zvmes, but only for concessions of rail- 
low ways, mines, and the like; but China was a pudding, and 


though Germany wanted no extra slice, “she did ask for 
N. the same helping as the others get.” As to Shanghai, it was 
aius necessary to remain in force there in order to support 
the friendly Southern Viceroys, and to preserve equality 
5 : with other European nations there. Finally, as to the Anglo- 
» by Japanese Treaty, though a great event, it did not signify 
to Germany, which held its rights on the Yangtse Kiang by 
0, the Anglo-German Convention of 1900. “ What was legitimate 
for others in order to secure their commercial interests was 
legitimate for Germany too, and particularly in Shanghai.” 
Clearly Germany does not intend to rise from the Chinese 
dinner-table unfed. 
“i In a subsequent debate on the same day the Chancellor 
_ explained the visit of Prince Henry to America. It was not 
political, but Germany had had good relations with the Union 
. since the time of Frederick the Great, desired to maintain 
on them, and watched “with lively interest the hospitable, 


chivalrous, and splendid reception accorded by the American 
nation to the brother of the German Emperor.” Count von 
,, Biilow evidently prefers ancient history to that which is 
2 recent, and finds in Frederick the Great—who, having no 
fieet, was of course friendly to all transmarine peoples— 


reasonable, is determined to maintain order, even if, 
as in the case of Montceau-les-Mines, he has to move a corps 
d’armée to secure it. The peasantry believe in him as well as 
the artisans, the elections will be fought in a sense in his 
name, and it was felt that if at such a juncture he had dis- 
appeared from the scene the political consequences might have 
been most disastrous. Frenchmen are never tranquil until 
they can see a man at the head of affairs. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times, a man of remark- 
able keenness of judgment, published on Thursday a careful] 
analysis of a book just issued by Professor von Halle, under 
the title of “ Volks-und-Seewirthschaft,” which may attract 
much political attention. It is, in fact, a long pamphlet in- 
tended to tell Germans that they must press, and if neces- 
sary force, the Dutch to enter the German Empire, with all 
their colonies, beginning, of course, with a union of Customs 
and a treaty of alliance, which must be of a strict kind, 
enabling Germany to insist on her ally putting herself in a 
better position of defence. He affirms that the cause of 
Germany’s failure to become a great sea-Power is the posi- 
tion of Holland at the mouth of the great German river, 
which mouth she refuses to improve. She, in fact, draws her 
sustenance from German labour, yet refuses to share German 
burdens, preferring to occupy a position in which in time of 
war she might be a positive danger to the stronger State. 
He bids the Dutch distrust English assurances of protection, 
which have always ended in taking her colonies, and promises 
her, if she will agree with Germany, to give her support which 
will enable her to avoid the fate of Manila and Santiago. 
The Professor concludes by advocating energetic means of 
pressure, such as differential rates for Dutch goods sent by 
rail through Germany, which would, he observes, greatly 
interfere with Dutch commerce. That advice is closely in 
accord with the old Prussian idea that the way to make a 
dependant love you is to thrash him well. 


We do not suppose that Holland is in much dauger from 
these menaces, for she is not only protected by Great Britain, 
but by France and Russia, which greatly dread the aggran- 
disement of Germany, while America announces throug): 

Captain Mahan that if Holland is ever absorbed her American 
colovies must be given up. German opinion is, however, 
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Holland, and so acquire ships, colonies, and commerce at a 
blow, is very keen; and it must be acknowledged that the 
geographical position of the little country makes the desire of 
the bigger one quite natural. Germans own the Hinterland 
but not the coast,—a cause of daily irritation. The Dutch 
will be greatly annoyed, and perhaps alarmed, by the 
Professor's book, and may usefully reflect whether they were 
wise in so hastily alienating all British popular opinion. We 
should defend them in any case, but the defence would be 
wholly without the eagerness and enthusiasm which but for 
Dutch slanders during the Boer War we should have displayed- 
Nobody objected to the Boers’ kinsfolk being altogether on 
their side, but the explosion of hatred against the British wa8 
entirely unwarranted, and may one day be cruelly paid for, 
One can fight for one’s libeller, but there is seldom heartiness 
in the combat. 


The Socialists of France, who are at all events so strong 
that M. Waldeck-Rousseau earnestly desires their adhesion 
at the elections, have published their programme. Much of 
it is strictly Collectivist, and will not shock Englishmen as 
it shocks most Frenchmen, but the cloven foot of doctrinaire 
tyranny peeps out here and there. All duties, they urge, upon 
articles of prime necessity should be abolished—as they are 
here—and the Income-tax should be progressive—like our 
own Succession Duties, They further ask for one day of 
rest in seven—which we enjoy—that the legal working 
day should be of eight hours—debated here this week, 
and only rejected by a majority of one—and that no 
woman should be employed in night work—quite a 
defensible, though probably impracticable, proposal. Ii 
would extinguish nursing, among other trades. They seek 
also a national system of insurance, which if our workmen 
were wise would be law by this time; and they repudiate not 
only standing armies but war itself, except in pure defence, 
which as a counsel of perfection is right enough. But then 
they also demand that the State shall provide cheap resi- 
dences; that a minimum wage shall be fixed by law; that 
certain classes of employers shall be “placed in the Index”; 
that mines, banks, railways, and sugar refineries shall become 
national property; and that, though education is to be free, 
no priest shall open a school or become a teacher in one. 
The entire programme is penetrated with the French passion 
for equality, and reminds us of Walter Bagehot’s description 
of Socialism. “Noman shal! go barefoot; every man shall 
have one boot.” 

On Tuesday Mr. Brodrick, in introducing the Army Esti- 
mates, outlined one of the boldest and most comprehensive 
schemes of Army reform ever presented to Parliament. He 
proposes to meet the recruiting difficulty by raising the pay 
of the soldier and lowering the period of service. Henceforth 
the soldier in all branches of the Service will enlist for three 
years, and—except just while he is doing his recruit drills—will 
receive a full shilling a day aud “all found.” That is, all 
stoppages are to be abolished, and the soldier wiil have the 
shilling a day to save or spend. As our readers know, that is 
w reform for which we have pleaded in season and out of 
season for the past five years. But three-year men cannot, it 
is held, be sent to India. Therefore when «a man has served 
two years he will have the choice of finishing his three years 
and going into the Reserve for nine, or else of agreeing 
to complete eight years with the colours. If he re-engages 
his pay will at once rise to one shilling and sixpence a day,— 
provided he is a fair shot; if not, and till he makes himself 
so, he will only get an extra fourpence. The opening of 
enlistment for the three years’ period will begin on April Ist, 
as also will the ciear shilling a day. The offer of one shilling 

‘and sixpence a day to the two-year men will begin on 
April 1st, 1904. The cost will be roughly a million a year 
extra to this country, and £800,000 a year to India. We 
have dealt with the whole subject elsewhere, and will only say 

‘here that we believe Mr. Brodrick’s new scheme to be 
thoroughly sound. It will, we believe, get us the fifty thousand 

‘ yecruits a year, it will content the soldier, and it will give us 
a Reserve of over one hundred and seventy thousand men,—a 
matter of very great importance. 


Another important point in Mr. Brodrick’s programme is 
ihe proposed formation of Reserves for the Volunteers, the 





TTS 
Yeomanry, and the Militia. The Volunteer Reserve is to hg 
formed from among men with four years’ service, who wil] 
undertake to skcot their course once in two years, [No 
details are given, but we hope that a due regard will be given 
to elasticity.} The Yeomanry Reserve will contain ip jt 
five thousand men, who, in consideration of a £5 bounty, 
will register for foreign service if required. Another im. 
portant item is the strengthening of the Militia Artillery 
and Engineer branches, and encouragement of education 
among Militia officers. A general scheme of Imperial defence 
is to be submitted to the representatives of the Colonies who 
will be in London during the Coronation. Among miscel. 
laneous reforms proposed are those relating to the Medical and 
Nursing Departments, and measures for reducing the ex. 
penses entailed on officers on entering the Army. 





We may note that in the early part of his speech My. 
Brodrick defended his Department in regard to the remount, 
To a certain extent we agree with Mr. Brodrick’s plea that 
when a Department which in normal years bought only 
two thousand five hundred horses a year was suddenly 
required to buy a hundred and fifty thousand mistakes 
were bound to be made. Of course they were, but that 
does not excuse the War Office for not having at any 
rate accumulated the knowledge of where horses could 
be procured in large numbers, who were the dealers 
most likely to help them, and who could be got to inspect 
them. Apparently the Remount Department was organised 
not on the supposition that war might occur, and that war 
meant a huge demand for horses, but on the Hibernian 
supposition that the War Office was a permanent peace De. 
partment. For such want of foresight there can be no excuse. 
Why, even a daily newspaper regards war as a possibility, 
and makes arrangements beforehand for buying the vast 
extra stocks of paper it will require should war break out. 
My. Brodrick, we are glad to note, quotes Lord Kitchener ag 
saying that he has now sixteen thousand horses in the depots, 
Wetake it that the secret of the horse fiascois really to befound 
in the fact that a horse out of condition is no horse, and that 
though we sent good enough horses to the front per se, they were 
always out of condition. However great the clamour, horses 
should not have been sent away from the depots till they were in 
condition. Till then they should have been treated as no horses. 
The results of serving them out to the troops out of condition 
and not serving them out at all were practically the same. 
The horse out of condition for the most part died before he 
was of any real use in a military sense. 





On Thursday the Volunteer officers in the House, perhaps 
not unnaturally, did their best to “get back” on Mr. 
Brodrick for some unguarded remarks as to the Volunteers 
made by him in his hig speech on Tuesday. No doubt those 
remarks were not meant to wound, but like so many things 
which are said without intention of offence, they managed, 
owing to their form, to give intense annoyance. Lord 
Stanley, however, speaking for his chief, explained in the 
clearest und most unreserved way that the last thing in the 
world intended by the Secretary of State was to annoy the 
Volunteers. Of that we have no doubt. For the rest, we 
think that the Volunteer officers who spoke made out an 
extremely good case for the body to which they belong. If 
the Volunteers never did anything but produce the thirty 
thousand or so of first-class fighting men they supplied during 
this war they would have justified their existence. But they 
do a great deal more. They form a great military school, and 
they also provide units capable of real.use and power. We 
may add that Lord Stanley’s speech clearly indicated that the 
Report of the Volunteer Training Committee will prove satis- 
factory to the friends of the Volunteers. 

On Thursday the full text of the Convention by 
which the signatory Powers agree to abolish all bounties on 
sugar was published at Brussels. Under it the British 
Government is bound, on and after September Ist, 1903, to 
impose countervailing duties on all bounty-fed sugar. 
In addition to the pledge to apply countervailing duties, we 
agree that while the Convention lasts we will not giveany prefer- 
ence to sugars from our own Colonia] Empire. The Convention, 
it should be added, need not be ratified till February in next 





year. Like all instruments of this nature, time alone can show 
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its practical working. We confess that we do not like the 


Convention as far as it binds this country ; but we are not 
80 prejudiced that we cannot see its good points. We are 
clad that the Colonies should receive the benetit they receive 
under the Treaty, and we are lso glad that the foreign tax- 
payer should be relieved. At the same time, we deeply regret 
—and this regret is, in our opinion, predominant—that we 
should have infringed the principle which is the mother 
principle of Free-trade und far more comprehensive,—namely, 
that our ports and markets, except for revenue needs, shall 
be open to all traders, and that they shall be able to sell 
their wares in them without let or hindrance. The benefits of 
the free market are unquestionably infringed by the Conven- 
tion. No doubt the fact that sugar is now off the free-list 
makes this argument less cogent than it was, but it still, in our 
opinion, should rule the ease. Lastly, we do not feel at all 
sure that the West Indies will obtain the benefit they expect. 
True, the piece of meat has been thrown in their direction, but 
we are not certain it may not be seized on by another dog, 
The West Indies and the other British Colonies are not the 
only places in the world that grow cane sugar. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was the principal guest 
at a dinner given by the National Liberal Club on Wed- 
nesday, and made some uncompromising references to the 
newly established Liberal League. “The staff officers have 
already been gazetted—by what authority I know not— 
although the troops are not yet in sight.” “This is a new 
society of politicians, working on parallel lines for identical 


been raised, the land has been acquired, and on Wednesday 
the Prince and Princess of Wales witnessed, amidst immense 
crowds of delighted people, the removal of the first boatload 
of soil. The work is to be finished in four years—room has 


; been left for still further extensions —and Bristol hopes 


to regain some at least of her ancient supremacy in 
American trade. The effort, which is a great one, is 
thoroughly characteristic of our people, who are just as 
strenuous when gain is in view in the South as in the North, 
and so, we may add, was the hearty welcome accorded to the 
Prince and Princess. Philosophers may criticise, but the 
people like to see the family which is their centre take a 
hearty interest in their business affairs, 

The Times of Thursday contains along letter signed by a large 
number of prominent persons interested in motor-cars and the 
automobile industry, in which they set forth the injurious effects 
of the present legal restrictions. They show, among other 
things, how infinitely safer, as far as foot passengers are con- 
cerned, is the motor-car than the horse carriage, for the very 
simple reason that it is much easier to pull up a motor-car 
when it is going fast than a horse. A motor-car going at the 
rate of fifteen to seventeen miles an hour can be stopped on a 
sudden demand in twice its own length. We venture to say 
that there is no carriage drawn by horses, and going at even 
only twelve miles an hour, which could be stopped in any- 
thing like the same length. It is this easiness in 
stopping which makes it safe to use high-speed motor-cars 





objects; and, if so, I will ask why in the name of sense they 
don’t work with us.” Sir Henry, who declared that he was 
bewildered by this uncalled-for new departure, repudiated 
the idea that there were any personal differences at the 
present moment, but declared that all this talk about pro- 
grammes and “concentration” was sheer nonsense. Earlier 
in his speech Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman gave a bur- 
lesque version of the Government’s achievements, in which he 
summed up their idea of the hour’s necessity in two lines :— 
“Take learning, morals, trade, and health away, 
But save, oh save our weekly holiday.” 

As against Sir Henry's parody, we are glad of the exeuse 
which it gives us for again referring to Burke’s weighty defence 
of the “ week-end” given in our correspondence columns last 
week. “They,” he tells us, “who always labour can have no 
true judgment,” and he then enumerates the evil “effects 
of unremitted labour, when men exhaust their attention, burn 
out their candles, and are left in the dark. Malo imeorum 
negligentiam quam istorum obscuram diligentiam.” 


When the question of the concentration camps came 
up again on Tuesday, Mr. Chamberlain observed that 
never before had a belligerent force attempted to 
worst the enemy by exposing its own women and children 
to famine und suffering. He quoted the testimony of a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church and of a Wesleyan 
missionary as to the kindness and humanity shown to the 
Boer inmates. The usual infant mortality in Cape Colony 
was 214 per 1,000; hence, of the 18,000 deaths in the camps, 
very much less than half might be attributed to abnormal 
circumstances,—-notably the epidemie of measles. The 
expenses were enormous—at the rate of £2,500,000 a year— 
but it was due to the fact that they were keeping people at 
the expense of the British taxpayer whose own fathers and 
brothers and sons would not take charge of them. Mr. 
Chamberlain also dwelt on the gratuitous work of education 


on country roads. Yet motor-cars may only legally travel 
at twelve miles an hour, with the result that their use 
is greatly restricted, and that manufacturers will not 
embark money on their production. What cripples the 
industry still worse is the fact that heavy motor-cars— 
z.e., motors suitable for carrying country produce—are prac- 
tically not allowed on the roads. In conclusion, the signa- 
tories of the appeal ask that the present regulations should 
be taken off, and that instead means should be taken for the 
identification of cars so as to prevent reckless driving. We 
agree that this would be an improvement, but we should 
prefer a rule that no motor-car capable of a pace exceeding 
fifteen miles an hour on the level should be allowed on the 


| road except in the charge of a driver possessed of a certificate 


of competency to drive. We may add our agreement with the 
proposal that a ready form of appeal should be given from 


| the decisions of Magistrates. We by no means think that 


the automobilist is always right and the country Magistrate 
always wrong, but there is so much popular prejudice against 
the motoz-car that it is only just that its driver should have 
an appeal to a Tribunal which can be relied on as being with. 
out any unconscious bias. 

On Monday was issued a Parliamentary paper on the 
working of the Remount Department. Two main points 
are noticeable. First, the Department became hopelessly dis- 
organised at the start. The amazing fact is reported that w 
had at Stellenbosch when war was declared only two horses, 
about four hundred cobs, and nearly nine hundred mules, 
the personnel of the Department in South Africa consisting 
of three officers, one veterinary officer, and about fifty non- 
commissioned officers and men. The second noticeable point 
is the evidence of the desire of the War Office to keep down the 
waste of horses and to reduce at the earliest possible moment 
the monthly supply. There seems to be a disposition in 
most quarters to blame such action by the War Office as 
niggardliness, but we take quite a contrary view of the con- 





being carried on in the camps, and made the gratifying 
announcement that the latest figures of child mortality in 
the camps of the Orange River Colony had fallen from 550 | 
per 1,000 in December to between 70 and 80 last week. 

Bristol enjoyed on Wednesday a day which may prove to 
be of importance to her commercial history. Her importance 
depends upon her trade with America and the West Indies, 
and it has been checked by inadequate dock accommodation. 
The docks at Avonmouth, though formerly reputed large, will 
not hold the steamers of 12,000 tons and upwards, which are 
now believed to pay best, and the cost of enlarging them suf- 
ficiently was so great that the citizens, who are their own 
dock-owners, at first shrank from the pecuniary risk. They 
have now, however, stiffened their backs, the money has 











os" 


duct of the authorities. It is the duty of the Secretary of 
State for War to see that what is necessary is supplied to the 


| General on service, and, as a fact, all the horses that Lord 


Kitchener has asked for have been sent him. But it is also 
the Secretary of State’s duty to see that public money is not 
wasted, and since the soldier is not likely to be the first to 
ask that the supplies sent him may be reduced, it is the duty 
of the civilian to see from time to time whether he is not 
being sent too much. It is the greatest mistake possible 
to suppose that even in South Africa efliciency is incor - 
patible with economy. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2§) were on Friday 94}. 
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TOPICS 


OF THE DAY. 


— 


MR. BRODRICK’S RECRUITING PROPOSALS. 


E congratulate Mr. Brodrick most heartily on his 
new proposals in regard to the recruiting of the 
Army. They are, in our opinion, as wise as they are far- 
reaching, and when they have been carried into practice 
the country will, we believe, realise that his reforms are 
as beneficial to the Army and the nation as even those of 
Lord Cardwell. We may consider that in one or two minor 
matters the proposals are open to criticism and improve- 
ment, but judged as a whole, as every great scheme of 
reform must be judged, they are, we believe, sound and 
statesmanlike. ‘To begin with, and most important of all, 
they are founded on the facts ascertained by experience. 
They are not new and experimental schemes, but the result 
of following out and accepting certain logical conclusions. 
Mr. Brodrick, that is, has given heed to the teachings of 
the war. Those elements in our Army which have not 
only proved fruitful in good results at the moment, but 
have shown promise for the future, he has determined to 
encourage and develop. In other words, he has recognised 
the evolutionary principle. He has watched the survival of 
the fittest among the elements which make up our Army,and 
he has determined that when the war is over these elements 
shall not, as too often formerly, be artificially blighted and 
destroyed, but that instead they shall be adopted and 
given fresh scope and energy. ‘The chief lessons of the 
war years are three. Those years have shown the immense 
importance of the Reserve and the certainty with which 
the Reserve system can be relied on. Next,it has been shown 
that an increase of pay to the soldier and the decreasing of 
his term of absolute enlistment enlarge the area of recruit- 
ment and the number of recruits raised. Finally, it has 
been shown that the Militia and Yeomanry and Volunteers 
are not toy forces, but forces which can be definitely relied 
upon, not merely for the defence of the country, but for 
providinga reservoir of men, some of them of the very highest 
quality, which can be drawn on at need. Mr. Brodrick, 
as we have said, has recognised these facts, and has wisely 
chosen to move along these lines. He proposes to double 
the present Regular Reserve, and to add a Militia, a 
Yeomanry, and a Volunteer Reserve, and to increase the 
ay of the soldier while decreasing the period of service to 
which the soldier has to commit himself when he joins the 
colours. 

Tt is, in truth, on the radical reform of decreasing the 
absolute enlistment period and raising the pay that Mr. 
Brodrick’s scheme rests. In effect he adopts the formula 
which we have dinned into our readers’ ears for the last five 
years whenever the problem of recruiting has come under dis- 
cussion. That is, he is going to raise the pay of the soldier 
to 1s. a day and “all found,”—i.e.,to a real 1s. a day, which is 
not cut into by stoppages and deductions. At present a 
man after he finishes his recruit drills gets in reality 10d. a 
day in cash. In future every recruit after he has passed 
the recruit drills will obtain the full 1s., and thus the 
whole Army will get the extra 2d. from April Ist next. 
That is excellent. We hope, however, that Mr. Brodrick 
will be very careful that no claims for stoppages or deduc- 
tions shall be allowed to creep in by side-doors. We want 
to see the soldier’s unbroken ls. regarded, as it were, as a 
sacred right,—something upon which he can depend what- 
ever happens. We want a man to feel when he joins the 
Army that he will be housed, fed, and clothed sufficiently, 
and that, come what may, at the end of the week he will 
actually touch and handle seven silver shillings. So im- 
portant do we consider the attractive power of the unbroken 
1s. a day that we would allow the recruit to take it from the 
very first moment and before he had finished his drills, and 
not, as Mr. Brodrick proposes, only after he has finished his 
recruit drills and is certified to be nineteen. No doubt 
the notion is to give him a strong inducement to get his 
recruit drills over, but on the balance of argument we 

‘ prefer the plea that he should begin at once on the sacred 
shilling. After all, the main object, and that, conse- 
quently, on which one’s eye must be kept, is attracting the 
men, not hurrying the recruit-drill process. ‘Therefore we 
greatly hope that Mr. Brodrick may be able to recon- 
sider this point, and so advertise, as it were, to all 
the world that from the moment the soldier joins he 


a 
will be “all found and well found,” and have ]g 
a day in his pocket to spend or save. This full, 
unbroken Is. is not, however, the only raising of the men’s 
pay. But before we deal with the other increase we 
must explain that in future when men enter the Army no 
matter what their corps, they will enlist only for three 
years with the colours and nine in the Reserve. That js 
the terms of service for the whole Army will be the terms 
of service that now obtain in the Foot Guards. The result 
will be, we believe, extremely attractive. One of the oreat 
deterrents to enlistment is the very natural dislike a tee 
to commit themselves to a very long period of service 
Men, and still more boys with wonderful ideas as to the 
future, do not like to bind themselves absolutely for long 
periods of service. Two results, one good and one bad 
flow from reducing the absolute period of enlistment to threa 
years. The good result is an enormous increase of the Re. 
serve. By passing men quickly through the Army a very 
large Reserve will be built up. Mr. Brodrick calculates, and 
we see no reason to think him over-sanguine, that we shall 
ultimately raise the Reserve to nearly double the former 
figure, or say to a hundred and seventy-five thousand, 
That is the good result and one of the greatest possible 
importance. The bad result, if no other changes were 
made, is that we should have no seasoned men to send to 
India. Even if we kept men in India for so short a period 
as two years, they would have to be sent there too young. 
To meet this difficulty Mr. Brodrick makes a very wisa 
proposal. He means when the Is.-a-day man has com. 
pleted two years of his service to make him the following 
offer :—‘ If you like you can now agree, instead of going 
to the Reserve in a year’s time, to continue with the 
colours for six more years, with afterwards four years in 
the Reserve. If you accept this offer you will at once 
receive an extra 6d. a day, and so get 10s. 6d. a week and 
“all found.” The only other condition is that unless and 
until you have passed a reasonable shooting test you will 
only have an extra 4d. a day instead of 6d.a day.’ Mr. 
Brodrick believes that the attractive force of the 10s. 6d. a 
week will be quite sufficient to give us all the men we want 
for the India drafts. We agree; but we think it might 
be worth while to say to the men who elect to go into the 
Reserve at three vears that if at any time within their first 
year in the Reserve they wish to change their minds and to 
go back to the colours, they may do so provided their 
services are needed. 

We cannot on the present occasion follow in detail Mr. 
Brodrick’s arguments to show the attractive force of his 
scheme ; but we may say generally that we hold 
them to be sound, and that we think he will get his fifty 
thousand recruits a year, even after the war is over, with- 
out difficulty. We trust, however, that in the distribution 
of the recruits among the cavalry and infantry care will, 
as far as possible, be taken to send the short, light men 
into the cavalry and to put the heavy men into the 
infantry. Nodoubt a trooper weighing thirteen stone is a 
very magnificent creature to look at, but who, except the War 
Office, would engage him to ride one’s horses? When 
cavalry relied upon “shock” tactics it may have been sound 
to select heavy men—it might even have been good policy to 
fill their pockets with lead or to hang armour round their 
horses—but nowadays to choose heavy men for horse 
soldiers is absurd. No doubt cavalry may charge again— 
no sort of fighting ever really disappears—but, even if 
they do, they will get better “shock ” results from the 
pace and “go” that belong to a horse in condition than 
those that come from human weight. 

We cannot deal at length with Mr. Brodrick’s pro- 
posals in regard to the Auxiliary Forces, but we must just 
record our satisfaction that he is going to form a Militia, 
a Yeomanry, and a Volunteer Reserve. We _ believe 
that if his proposal is taken up in earnest the fight- 
ing forces of the country will be enormously increased. 
The Militia and Yeomanry Reserves must, of course, be 
strict and rigid bodies, and we entirely approve of the 
proposal to create the special Yeomanry Register of five 
thousand men, who can be drawn on for foreign service. The 
Volunteer Reserve, however, we hold should be less strictly 
organised, and should obey the law of being that controls 
the Volunteer Force. In the case of the Volunteer 
Reserve, the aim should be, in our opinion, to get on a 
Register as many men as possible from among those 





who have been efficient for four years. The 
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obligations accepted by the Volunteer Reservist in 
ordinary times should be practically ni/, so that a man 


when he left the Volunteers would, as a matter of course, 
enter his name on the Reserve. What is wanted is a 
Register out of -which in times of stress or peril 
a second battalion could be added to each Volunteer 
corps almost by a stroke of the pen. And here comes in 
the question of rifles. We are most strongly of opinion 
that the Volunteer Reserve should be made a reality in 
this respect. Each Volunteer in the Reserve should have 
his rifle, which he should be allowed to keep at home or 
in the regimental armoury, as he might elect. If he kept 
it at home—the better plan—he should be liable to produce 
it for inspection once a year at the butts. The notion of 
any Reserve force which has the men but which cannot 
match them with rifles is one that’ cannot be tolerated 
for a moment. We want as many men as possible in- 
cluded in the various Reserve forces, but in every case 
there must be a rifle somewhere to be put into the 
Reservists’ hands when necessary. And what is more, 
there must be a reserve of ammunition also which shall 
match the rifles of the Reserve. 

We have only one more word to add. We note with 
pleasure that though Mr. Brodrick was not able to an- 
nounce that the Committee now dealing with Volunteer 
training had recommended the modification of the new 
regulations in such a way as to make them more practic- 
able for Volunteers, he made no announcement to the 
contrary. We most sincerely trust that this means that 
the Committee see their way to give assurances to the 
Commander-in-Chief that the efficiency which he so rightly 
insists upon will be able to be obtained by means less 
destructive to the recruiting of the corps than those at first 
proposed. We are all for making the Volunteers more 
efficient, especially in the matter of marksmanship, but we 
must never forget that the corps are in reality Irregulars, 
and that any attempt to turn them into imitation Regulars 
is bound to be injurious. We wish that originally they had 
received the name of Irregulars. Such an appellation 
would, we believe, have saved us from the encouragement 
of certain false ideals in the case of the Volunteers. 





MR. BALFOUR’S ALLEGED INDIFFERENTISM. 


Ws are delighted to learn from the newspapers that 
Mr. Balfour is well again, and that next week he will 
be doing his work as usual. That a statesman has had a 
touch of influenza in the months of February and March is 
per se not a very important event, but the fact that all the 
quidnunes in the country seized the opportunity of the 
Leader of the House having a cold in his head to discuss 
every possible and impossible suggestion as to his future 
makes it interesting to consider for a moment Mr. Balfour’s 
political personality. If the writers of certain articles 
and paragraphs in the newspapers and magazines are to 
be believed, Mr. Balfour is not only broken down in health, 
but utterly bored and wearied by everything in our 
political and public life. His horizon is represented as 
being confined to golf and motor-cars, and we are assured 
that the war, the state of the nation, the condition of 
public business, and even foreign affairs are regarded 
by him through a haze of dilettante indifference. He is 
supposed to be the typical pococurante,—a Hamlet, but 
one, however, who is undecided not so much because he 
cannot make up his mind which course to take, as because 
he does not care what happens, and in nine cases out of 
ten is oblivious that there are two courses. Such is the 
monster of intellectual indifference and mental carelessness 
with which the detractors of Mr. Balfour have inflamed 
their minds. 

We do not think that there is any very great danger of 
this absurd, nay, farcical, caricature being taken for the 
real man. In case, however, there should be any persons 
who are inclined to take the picture seriously, it may be 
worth while to insist on the characteristics of the real Mr. 
Balfour, and to point out that it is impossible to imagine 
anything more utterly unlike the truth than this ridiculous 
scarecrow. Instead of being an _ indifferentist, there 
probably never was a statesman with a keener or more 
alert mind, or one more deeply interested in all the 
political and social problems of the day. His is essentially 
a quick and ready intelligence, receptive as well as vigorous 








and eager. But at the same time, it is a mind of singular 
critical capacity. One can never read a speech by Mr. 
Balfour without noticing the way in which he seizes 
at once on the essentials of the matter with which he is 
dealing. His brain seems, as it were, stored with the 
tests and reagents of analysis, and these he applies to the 
problems before him just as does a chemist in his 
laboratory. But this capacity for criticism has not in any 
way deprived Mr. Balfour of the power of taking action. 
He has always shown himself ready enough with a 
decision. No one can say that when action has been 
called for his decision has been “ sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought.” It is true, however, that he has shown 
a good deal of unwillingness to talk about action; 
and here we may perhaps discover one of the reasons 
for the accusation of indifference. Mr. Balfour has 
never overstepped his action by his speech, but on the 
contrary has rather Jagged behind. We can recall 
examples of prompt and vigilant action, but none in which 
he has talked about doing things, and has then re- 
frained from doing them. There is not a touch of the 
Gasconader or of the actor in his composition. So true is’ 
this that many of his friends have wished that he would 
sometimes indulge in just a little of both. For example, 
during the dark days after Colenso we believe—nay, we 
know—that there was no mind less perturbed by the bad 
news, and no resolution stronger than his. Though a 
weight of responsibility specially great rested on his 
shoulders, he carried the burden as every Englishman 
would wish to carry it, and to see it carried. Had the 
country or the Cabinet wavered or shown signs of weak- 
ness, we believe that Mr. Balfour would have been 
second to none in his determination to keep the ship of 
State on her true course no matter what the apparent risks 
and no matter what the outcry raised. But though Mr. 
Balfour's head and heart were alike sound, and though his 
calm and untroubled attitude was worthy of the best tradi- 
tions of our statesmanship, his inability to pose even in the 
slightest degree, or to put himself before the country in a 
dramatic attitude, hid from the majority of his country- 
men Mr. Balfour’s fortitude. He, no doubt, felt that the 
situation was too big, too serious, too much fraught with 
issues of moment, for anything that was in the slightest 
degree theatrical in expression. He might have been 
willing to beat the big drum when matters were not 
really of moment. When the issues were so great he 
would not stoop to such.a device, however innocent per se. 
The result was that in his determination to regard the 
situation as too serious for bare words he dealt with it in 
words so inadequate that half the nation wondered 
whether he was really aware that there was a national 
crisis. The result was, of course, politically bad, but in 
truth this determination not to exaggerate, and to say 
inadequate things rather than to “slop over,” as the 
Americans say, placed Mr. Balfour with the men of 
action. It is almost a commonplace that in moments 
of great strain and tension the man of action will talk 
as if he were about to give a tea-party rather than blow up 
a magazine or lead a forlorn hope. 


Another cause of the charge of indifferentism so often 
brought against Mr. Balfour is worth noting. Mr. 
Balfour has no doubt shown himself again and again 
indifferent to bores, and to the causes and ideas which 
they represent. But not to suffer bores gladly, or at any 
rate not to pretend to do so, is one of the worst mistakes 
which a politician can commit, for the bores are a strong 
and powerful clan. They hate Mr. Balfour very bitterly. 
We do not hesitate to say, indeed, that wherever there 
is a bore there Mr. Balfour has anenemy. To whatever is 
conventional and obsolete, to whatever is pretentious and 
absurd, to whatever is, in short, mean and of bad report 
though decked out as worthy of reverence and honour, 
in a word, to whatever is vain and empty, Mr. Balfour has 
no doubt always proved himself indifferent. But the pur- 
veyors of such things are always apt to describe them by 
splendid names, and to represent their shams as originals. 
Hence when a man shows himself indifferent to them and 
their wares, they at once dub him as a person careless of and 
indifferent to all that is good and useful. But if the man 
so described is one of those who shrink from the ad- 
vertisement of self-defence, the public is very much 
inclined to believe the truth of the charges. In fact, 
the absence of any attempt at defence is taken by 
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many people as an absolute proof of the charge. ‘He 
must be utterly indifferent. He does not even care enough 
about things to defend himself.’ So they urge, judging 
others by themselves, forgetting that self-defence in such 
matters—i.e., except from a real and specific accusation 
—is to some natures something like a profanation. They 
would as soon proclaim their own virtues as defend 
themselves from vague and general charges. But though 
these cheap sneers and accusations in regard to indiffer- 
ence and carelessness may affect the public mind for a 
moment and may become the fashionable form of detrac- 
tion, we have little fear of their taking any permanent 
hold. In the first place, the bulk of the serious portion 
of the nation has formed a clear and definite opinion 
about Mr. Baifour, and it will take more than all the 
bores can manage with all their accusations of indifference 
to shake Mr. Balfour's position. The nation may be 
puzzled for a time by the outcry, but some definite act on 
the part of Mr. Balfour is sure sooner or later to restore 
a truer tone to public feeling. Mr. Balfour has an im- 
mense reserve fund of strength stored up in the hearts of 
his countrymen. 

Another source of strength enjoyed by Mr. Balfour is 
the devotion of his colleagues. The newspapers sometimes 
talk as if a Cabinet were a set of particularly spiteful 
and evil-minded old maids, each hating the other for 
any success achieved, and ready to betray each other on 
the slightest hint of a personal advantage. We advise 
our readers, if they have felt at all inclined to be in- 
fluenced by such talk, to clear their minds at once of the 
cant of this cheap cynicism. The notion that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is somehow or other working against Mr. Balfour in 
order to play his own game is preposterous nonsense. 
Those who attribute such schemes to Mr. Chamberlain 
have formed an utterly wrong conception of his character. 
Mr. Chamberlain has his faults like other people, whether 
statesmen or journalists, but personal meanness and a dis- 
honourable and treacherous ambition are not to be found 
in the category of his weaknesses. To accept the notion 
of his planning to supplant Mr. Balfour as second in 
command of the Unionist party, and so heir-apparent to 
the Premiership, is to ignore Mr. Chamberlain’s per- 
sonality. Not only is his loyalty to colleagues who have 
proved loyal to him unchallenged and unchallengeable, 
but in the case of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain 
there are, we believe, ties of personal affection of the 
most close and genuine kind. The men are friends, not 
bravos each feeling for his stiletto with the left hand 
while their right hands touch in a fraudulent friend- 
ship. When the question of the succession to the 
Premiership arises, we may depend upon it that it 
will not turn upon any ignoble rivalry between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. These matters are 
decided by fixed rules of constitutional procedure, and 
not, as apparently some of our publicists suppose, by a 
kind of vulgar scramble and free-fight. As we pointed 
out on a previous occasion, it is quite certain what will 
happen when Lord Salisbury resigns. The King will ask 
Lord Salisbury’s advice as to whom he should recognise 
as the chief of the party which commands a majority in 
the House of Commons. ‘The reply can only be,~ Mr. 
Balfour. The King will therefore send for Mr. Balfour 
and ask him whether he is prepared to accept the 
headship of the Administration. Mr. Balfour must then 
consuit his colleagues and ascertain their views, and ask 
them whether they will serve under him. If they will 
not, then of course he must inform the King that the task 
laid upon him is one which he finds it impossible to fulfil, 
and the King will send for another of his servants. If, 
on the other hand, as we hold to be certain, Mr. Balfour's 
colleagues will agree to work with him, he becomes Prime 
Minister. Unless, that is, there is a revolt in theTory party, 
both in the House and in the Cabinet, against Mr. Balfour, 
the automatic operation of the Constitution will make him 
Prime Minister. But there is no sort of reason to suppose 
any such revolt because a few newspaper and magazine 
writers accuse Mr. Balfour of a non-existent indifferentism. 
Mr. Balfour’s indifferentism, except as regards the bore 
and the detractor, where it is very real, is a pure delusion. 
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COUNT VON BULOW ON CHINA. 


ie speech delivered by Count von Biilow on Monda 
about the situation in China is a very important ris 
for it explains with unexpected clearness the leading ideas 
by which the world-policy of Germany is now guided. The 
occasion for it arose in this way. The Germans, though 
pleased to witness the activity of their Government in 
China, in America, and, indeed, in all places beyond go 
have a lingering distrust of their Emperor's prudence, and 
a great fear of what mercantile men would call “com. 


| mittals ” in the way of expense. They cannot bear the 


idea of fresh taxes, and view with suspicion the slow but 
decided increase of the Debt. They are also, being all 
soldiers, a little vexed at the growth of the Colonial Army, 
which, as conscripts cannot be sent by mere order to the 
tropics, is composed of trained soldiers who volunteer for 
the sake of much larger pay. This makes the “Colonials” 
costly, arouses a certain jealousy within the Army, especi. 
ally among the non-commissioned officers, and makes reflec. 
tive Germans a little ashamed of the distinction they want 
to draw between conscripts who, because they” must, 
serve almost without pay and British “mercenaries,” 
The Budget Committee therefore insisted, somewhat 
hotly, that the large German garrison kept at Tientsin 
should be withdrawn, and that the one retained 
at Shanghai should be reduced. The Chancellor 
rose therefore to resist these reductions, and certainly 
he was plain enough. He admitted that he regarded 
China as a “ pudding,” and said that though Germany 
wanted no extra slice for herself, she wanted as much as 
other nations got. He denied that she had asked for 
exclusive privileges in Shantung, but admitted that she 
had asked for “ concessions,” which are only, we imagine, 
not exclusive because other nations also may ask, “on the 
principle of the ‘open door,’” for similar benefactions. He 
positively refused to withdraw the garrison of Tientsin 
until it should be politically convenient ; then, of course, 
he would withdraw because the garrison was expensive. 
“Germany had no political objections either to the dis- 
solution of the provisional Government or to the restora- 
tion of Tientsin to the Chinese authorities. Germany had 
only an interest in the assured progress of the regulation 
of the Pei-ho River,—a work which had been proceeding 
with marked success under the auspices of the provisional 
Government. A clear waterway between the mouth of 
the Pei-ho and Tientsin was in the interest of German 
commerce as established at Tientsin, and also in 
the interest of communications between the coast and 
the Legation guards in Pekin. He therefore hoped that 
it would be possible to secure satisfactory guarantees from 
the Chinese authorities for the further regulation of the 
Pei-ho. They would not leave the brigade of occupation 
in China one day more than was politically advisable.” 
But the reader perceives they will not leave it until they 
have coerced China into allowing a clear waterway for 
European ships to Tientsin, the verv danger which the 
Chinese Court most acutely dread, and against which they 
erected the Taku forts, and, we may add, defended them 
with a determination, and almost a success, which were 
concealed by the noise of the hurrahs following the final 
event. Germany therefore intends to keep her hand on 
the throat of the Imperial Government. To withdraw it 
would cause “a diminution of the respect in which we are 
held by those who, it may be, do not particularly love us.” 
As for Shanghai, the German garrison would remain, for 
it gave “ support to the friendly sentiments of the Southern 
Viceroys,” and to withdraw it or the Tientsin Brigade 
would only “make the couch softer for other nations.” 
What “is legitimate for others in order to secure their 
commercial interests is legitimate for Germany too in 
East Asia, and particularly in Shanghai.” Germany will 
keep her troops there, and other nations may imitate her 
example. 

Clearly Germany does not believe that the English 
policy of the “open door” is either honest or sufficient. 
if she did she would not incur all the inconvenient ex- 
penditure of which the Budget Committee complains, but 
would leave her children to trade as they used to do, in 
full confidence that they would be protected as fully as all 
other Europeans. English and American promises on 
that head, it is manifest, are not accepted, even though 
German merchants in England, in India, in Australia, 
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poe pa United States trade as freely as Englishmen or 
‘Americans, enjoy precisely the same conditions, and very 
often make much larger fortunes. Millionaires do 
not grow in Germany, but halt the names of the new 
millionaires are German. The idea of the Government of 
Berlin is not merely to open the road to commerce, but to 

ush commerce diplomatically, and support commercial 
diplomacy by a visible show of force upon the spot. Even 
that will not in the end be sufficient, for the Chancellor 

‘tterly comp 
Pe tion a the Far East, but Germany had not. 
Great Britain had India and Hong-kong; France had 
Tonquin ; Russia had her neighbouring land frontier ; 
even America had the Philippines; but Germany 
had only ISiao-chow. She wanted bases, and clearly 
she will want also coaling stations capable ot fortification, 
the present necessity of buying coal in British ports being 
most galling to every German merchant and German 
Admiral. They are ready to hang the English “ fore- 
stallers”” and ‘“monopolists” in Ceylon and at Houg- 
kong. Germany, in fact, means to wage the war of com- 
petition in its most active form, and to use in that war, 
not merely the capital and enterprise of her merchants, 
put whenever and wherever possible the whole force, civil 
and military, of her Government. That is avowedly the 
justification for the cost of the new fleet. She will shut 
no “door,” but she will obtain grants, concessions, and sites 
for warehouses where she can; and, naturally, those things, 
once obtained, will be worked by Germans and not by men 
of other nationalities. Anybody can open a great shop in 
London, but still the first established shopkeepers are 
found to be a good deal in the way of possible rivals or 
supplanters. 

So long as the pressure on the Chinese Court is not 


exerted through menace there is nothing in all this to | 
which Englishmen or Americans can take exception. They | 


are not excluded, not slandered, and not necessarily out- 
bid. It is possible even that in the “ economic contest,” 


which will often resoive itself into a question of royalties, | 
Germany may find herself outbid, the Anglo-Saxons still | 


possessing the larger capital and working on the larger 


scale. No Power can be more supreme over a concession | 


than France was over that of the Suez Canal, but neverthe- 
less the canal is substantially in English hands. But it is 
foolish to blind ourselves to the fact that with Germany, 
at all events, the competition will be very vigorous 
and persistent, and will be limited, if at all, only by the 
terms of written treaties. Nor must we fancy that this 
competition is due only to the German Emperor's idio- 
syncrasy, and would die away if he changed his policy or 
disappeared from the political scene. In all those of the 
Continental nations which increase rapidly in numbers the 
statesmen have a whip behind them incessantly urging 
them to further efforts. They are afraid of their people 
becoming poorer, for the land, even if it were as attractive 
as of old, cannot be much further subdivided; and as 
there are no wild lands in Europe to annex, and they do 
not believe their peasants can cultivate much better than 
they do, they see no resource except in an extension of 
commerce and manufactures, which depends upon their 
supremacy in transmarinc markets. Accordingly they 
try to extend them with a fierceness of energy which is 
rapidly altering the relations of all nations to each 
other, and transforming the whole character of diplomacy. 
The thirst for prestige has given way to the thirst for 
profit. The English, we faney, are quite equal to that 
battle; but they must become more keenly aware that 
there is a battle, and cease to believe that all Powers 
except Russia are unambitious, and that wars for the sake 
of trade ended with the defeat of the Bourbon “ Family 
Compact.” <A preferential tariff is esteemed just now much 
more than a morsel of territory, and the old craving for 
“souls,” so strongly displayed at the Congress of Vienna, 
has given place to a greed for “ business ” surpassing that 
of any shopkeeper in any country town. 





PARLIAMENTARY GADFLIES. 
I a public speaker, having in his mind certain recent 
occurrences in the House of Commons which have 
led to a kind of Apologia pro Lingua Sua from a Member 
of Parliament to his constituency, were to cast about him 
for a text upon which to hang the main thread of a dis- 


lained that other Powers had “ bases ” for | 


a 


course upon the Parliamentary tacties of private Members, 

he might perhaps decide on the quotation of a passage 

which Plato put into the mouth of Socrates two thousand 
| years before British Parliamentary institutions took any- 
| thing like their present shape. He would have to admit 
| that he prefaced small things with great, but the apposite- 
| ness of the quotation would be his excuse. “If I may use 
| So ludicrous a figure of speech, IT am a sort of gadfly, given 
| to the State by the God; and the State is like a great and 

noble horse, sluggish in his movements simply because of 
his size, who needs to be stirred into action. I am that 
| gadfly, which the God has given the State, and all day 
long and at every opportunity I am always fasten- 

ing upon you, stirring you into action and upbraiding 
j you. Probably you feel irritated at being suddenly 
wakened up when I catch you dozing, and you possibly 
think that if you could strike me dead as Anytus suggests, 
and as you easily might, you could go on dozing for the 
rest of your lives, unless the God in his mercy gave you 
another gadfly.” Could Plato, describing the attitude of 
the great master of dialectic towards those who would and 
those who would not hear him, have described in much 
better language the attitude towards public affairs taken 
up—no doubt with absolute conviction of their importance 
| to the State—by that class of politicians typified by the 
Member for King’s Lynn ? 

We have no desire to say anything unkind about the 
Parliamentary gadfly. We have him with us, and are 
likely to have him with us for some time, and it is more 
| interesting to try to see what good he does, or could do, 
than to complain of his perpetual buzzing and stinging. 
If we select Mr. Gibson Bowles as our type, it is not 
| because we take the same view of Mr. Bowles’s political 
| importance as is taken by Mr. Bowles. He has somehow 

managed to exemplify better than other politicians the 
| genus we happen to be examining; that is all. And just 
| as it is interesting to the naturalist or the gardener to find 
} 





out, if he can, the exact value in the cosmic scheme of, 
let us say, wasps, who eat his pears and plums, so it is 
instructive to look at the Parliamentary gadfly from every 
| point of view, and to determine if possible whether on the 
whole he does not do more good than harm. The wasp 
eats your pears, but then he also devours flies. And in 
estimating your selected “ specimen’s”’ value you begin, of 
course, at his beginning. Youget at him first asa caterpillar, 
and you trace him through the pupa stage up to his full 
development into a winged flying insect. The Parlia- 
mentary gadfly begins, it would seem, as a caterpillar, 
; anxious for food. He attends all debates; he listens to 
everything that is said; he digests an enormous amount 
of material, which he intends to contribute to his future 
strength and development ; and after a certain time, having 
voraciously consumed somewhere about a hundred times 
‘his own volume of White Papers and Blue Books, he 
| decides that a change is about to come upon him, and, 
like the chrysalis, he waits for the change. Unfor- 
tunately for him, the change is not what he ex- 
pects. Some Front Bench fairy decides that the 
cabbage caterpillar shall not develop into the cabbage 
butterfly—which does not happen in natural history — 
and he finds, after sunning himself for a_ short 
time in the light of public opinion, that he is not, 
and never will be, a Cabinet Minister after all. Some- 
thing within him, probably the irritation caused by the 
enforced digestion of so large an amount of Blue-Book 
literature, urges him to try his wings, and he buzzes out 
into the atmosphere of the House of Commons, the Parlia- 
mentary gadfly full-grown. 

We believe, as we have said, that, like the wasps that eat 
our peaches, he has his uses, and that, on the whole, he does 
good. He stings, but his sting occasionally serves as a useful 
counter-irritant, which has been found in the past to agree 
| With the Parliamentary system, especially when that system 
|is slightly deranged. It is a prime necessity that there 
should be criticism, even if caustic and made occasionally 
, Inexceedingly bad taste, of the Administration of thecountry. 
| If that criticism does not come from the official Opposition, 
| it is good that it should come from somewhere. But even 
| if caustic and wholesome criticism of the Administration 
vere forthcoming from the Opposition, we should be 
inclined to accept it as useful when coming also from the 
Ministerial side of the House. It is, on the whole, 
salutary that Ministers should have to keep at the back of 
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their heads the possibilities and the potentialities of attack 
coming not only from their opponents, but from their very 
candid friends, when committing themselves to this or 


that line of policy. They cannot embark upon a par- 


ticular course of action with the comfortable conviction 
something even only 
mildly outrageous, they will only be opposed by the 
They cannot say to themselves: ‘Oh, well, 
even if we do propose this or that or the other, we shall 
We 
shall only be criticised or “slated” by Opposition speakers 


that if they should propose 


Opposition. 
only have to face what we know we have to face. 


and writers,—and everybody knows what an official Opposi- 
tion is, and what it must do and say to preserve its self- 
respect. We will, therefore, be just as high-handed and arbi- 
trary as the spirit moves us to be.’ The Parliamentary 
gadfly justifies his occasionally noxious existence there. 
The business under discussion may be a scheme for the 
defence of Gibraltar, or a Water Bill, or an alteration 
in the Rules of Procedure. But it is a good thing to have 
some one who will get up his case and his facts with 
energy and assiduity, and will let the Grand Inquest of 
the Naiion have the benefit of his research. If he dis- 
covers holes in the Government plan, better for the 
country that he should discover them than that no one 
should. So long as he adds to the amount of valuable 
criticism brought to bear on the Administration, and so 
long as he sets himself, like Socrates, to wake up people 
when he catches them dozing, the irritation he causes 
should be accepted as balanced by the good which—per- 
haps not invariably from unselfish motives—he manages 
to effect. 

There is the obvious danger, of course, that he may 
take himself too seriously, and regard himself less as a mere 
gadfly and more as “ given by the God.” Then he becomes 
a bore, and ceases to be useful because his buzzing ceases 
to awaken. Mr. Bowles himself, indeed, does not now com- 
mand the attention he once commanded. He is like the man 
who, having for many years painted red lions, and having 
painted them very well, set about painting a landscape, 
and used no colour but red. By using invariably the 
same tactics in all conceivable circumstances you are not 
likely always to obtain valuable results. But, we shall 
perhaps be told, the Unionist gadflies have lately had 
no choice but to attack the Administration, or, rather, 
the temptation to attack has been too great to be resisted. 
‘Nobody else attacks the Administration, or, if he does 
attack, his attack is not worth notice, and we gadflies, 
seeing the “ great and noble horse” sluggish under the 
feeble lash of the Opposition, buzz round him trying to make 
him mend his paces. We would not buzz so loudly if some 
one would only whip him.’ We admit the claim; but is 
not the astonishing thing the fact that the gadflies are all 
on one side of the House? How has it happened that 
criticism of the Administration from the official Opposition 
has been so feeble as to bring into a false prominence the 
attacks made on the Government Front Bench. by their 
own supporters ? That is, perhaps, the chief lesson to be 
learned from the gadfly. His buzzing becomes noticeable 
when there is no whip cracking, making more sound and 
stirring the “great and noble horse” to more vigorous 
action. There is no whip cracking to-day, and the gadfly 
has “good times.” They will pass, and the whip will 
crack again, but meanwhile the “fastening upon” and the 
“waking up” and the “upbraiding” have all been 
useful. 





THE HOUSING QUESTION. 


i- “rehousing of the people” will, it is quite clear, 

soon become a question of practical politics, and as 
no one disputes the existence of overcrowding or its 
injurious effects upon morality, health, and happiness, the 
subject of dispute is narrowed down to the methods of 
providing a remedy. There are just three which are pos- 
sible, and until we have settled which of the three we 
intend to adopt, all arguments, proposals, and speeches 
must remain more or less sterile. We must, whether we 


like it or not, either leave the matter to private enterprise, 
or compel the municipalities to supply gaps out of the 
rates, or assist builders from public funds to erect the 
necessary and wanting rooms. If we should talk ourselves 
deaf we shall find no other plans, and it is round them 
‘that the battle in Parliament and in the constituencies 


must necessarily rage. We will try, therefore, to state ve 
briefly their inevitable recommendations and objections, 
(1) There can be no doubt that private enterprise in 
building houses and flats is preferable to any other plan if 
it will only work. The private builder knows where 
houses or rooms are wanted, he knows the kind of house 
or flat that will be in demand, and he can meet individual 
or class requirements without dislocating his machinery 
His resources are limitless while profit is in sight, 
and he need waste no time over argument, but 
ean set to work six hours after he “sees his way.” 
It is a lighter argument, but still a strong one, that he, 
and he only, of all potential rebuilders, is in accordance 
with our habits, will not derange industry or wages, and 
will not out of his work acquire political power. The 
Conservative builder may become a great man, but go will 
the Radical builder, and they neutralise one another. 
Unfortunately, private enterprise fails to do the work, 
The builder does not “see” before him the profit which 
is his impelling power. Just at the moment when, owing 
to the increase of population—which is, of course, the 
ultimate root of the whole matter—the need for houses 
and rooms has increased to the point when men get angry, 
the wages of the building trade have risen, the cost of 
materials has risen, and the demands of a healthily fas. 
tidious opinion have risen till, though rooms can be pro- 
vided by the million, they cannot be provided cheap. Even 
the skilled workmen are embarrassed by the rents re- 
quired to give the builder a stimulating profit; and the 
unskilled workmen, speaking broadly, cannot pay them, 
and are forced to crowd together in a way which modern 
civilisation, whether sanitary or moral, wishes to forbid. 
We need not go into figures, and so bring on our- 
selves shoals of letters, because we can bring the 
broad fact home to our readers in an easie> way. 
When seventy years ago the Reform Bill was drawn 
up the governing power of the country was vested in 
the ten-pound householder. He was considered, and 
he was, a humble aristocrat, a respectable person with 
a stake in the country and a reason for being orderly. 
Ten pounds a year, however, is less than four shillings a 
week, and where is the builder who in the country, if 
there are no exceptional circumstances to help him, will sup- 
ply and keep in repair a good sound cottage of four rooms, 
or in London three rooms in a flat, to be Jet at that rate? 
He asks 6s. at least, more usually 7s., for the cottage, 
and in London at lowest 3s. room ; and the poor, by which 
word in this article we mean the men earning less than 
£1 «a week, cannot, if married, pay it. They must either 
crowd into smaller tenements or take lodgers, in either 
case producing the very evil which all reformers want to 
avoid. The skilled workman has met the difficulty by 
paying about twice as much in proportion to his income as 
the professional or the business man does; but the unskilled 
workman is powerless, and very apt to regard too much 





interference on the subject as an oppression. Parliament 
cannot alter this state of things, cannot, that is, compel 
the builder to build without profit, or fix the price of 
bricks, or order masons to be content with lower wages. 
Something may be done in the country, as we have always 
argued, by allowing the use of wood; but that device 
would possibly send up the price of durable timber, 
which is limited in quantity, and is, in any case, of 
no use in great towns. Our hope in private enterprise, 
at any rate in the towns, unless, indeed, the population 
declines, is very limited. 

(2) We come, therefore, to rates,—the “municipalisation 
of house-building” in which so many people fanatically 
believe ; but the hope there is not vivid. The plan does 
not meet the country case at all, and in great towns the 
burden will prove, we believe, too heavy. If the Town 
Councils take it up in earnest they must do the whole 
work, for private builders will not and cannot compete 
with them, and the whole work of meeting the full needs 
of the existing population, and of the growing population, 
will, we fear, prove too heavy for them. They will never 
build as cheaply as the builders—it is not in the nature of 
things, for their workmen are voters, and they will be 
robbed in contracts—and if the builders cannot make 
profit how can their fettered rivals ? They will, we believe, 
lose money to such an extent that the ratepayers, who are 
by no means as humanitarian as writers in the Daily News, 





will either rebel and refuse to continue the undertaking, or 
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will find rent so increased by rates that they will be forced 
in self-defence to join the ranks of the overcrowded. This 
is by no Means an imaginary danger. We venture to say 
that if the London County Council, instead of trying 

tty experiments—petty, we mean, in proportion to 
the necessity—took the whole work earnestly in hand, 
jt would in twenty years be abolished as an intolerable 
burden on the prosperity of the great city. Its better 
rooms would attract new swarms of workmen from the 
country, its worse rooms would not pay, and the total 
result would not improbably be a vast Debt stopping all 
other forms of progress, and a system of crowding not a 
bit less injurious because it would be partially concealed. 

(3) It is quite possible, though no one will admit it, 
and it is better not to admit it until a serious effort has 
been made, that the problem is insoluble, and that one 
condition of modern as of the ancient and of all Oriental 
city civilisations is overcrowding; but we think there is 
hope in the third method. This is to extend the provisions 
of the existing Acts for the promotion of cottage 
pbuilding so that private builders may, under prudent 
and carefully considered conditions, obtain loans from 
the Treasury at, say, 2} per cent. repayable in forty 
years. We have an incurable belief in _ private 
energy when urged by expectation of profit, and one great 
obstacle in the builder’s way is the rate he is compelled 
to pay for capital. The mere certainty that he could get 
it upon fixed and known conditions would tempt him into 
enterprise, and there is much more result from enterprise 
than from civic benevolence. It would greatly aid the 
cause if eviction for non-payment of rent were made 
easier, as it is in France, and if “ flitting” were regarded 
as a serious offence; but it is quite useless in the 
present state of opinion to press for any change of the 
kind. The public will not believe, as Miss Octavia Hill, 
for instance, does, that an inevitable rent is more readily 
paid than one casually levied, and to argue with the unin- 
structed conscience when its ignorance seems benevolence 
is a hopeless waste of time. But we incline to believe that 
cheap capital employed by private hands might solve the 
problem without driving private enterprise out of the 
market, and without placing an army of operatives at the 
disposal of the majority in any Town Council. At all 
events, the experiment could be tried without either the 
State or the Municipality incurring indefinite pecuniary 
risks, or becoming landlord of masses of tenants who, if 
aggrieved, can vote it out of power. ‘To give to tenants 
the right to dismiss their landlord does not seem to us to 
tend towards either the punctual payment of rent or zeal 
in the erection of new houses. 





DOES “THE INDIVIDUAL WITHER”? 
Ww" greatly doubt the truth of the impression, now so 

widely prevalent, that democracy and increasing 
intelligence are diminishing the influence of the indi- 
vidual. It certainly is not so in politics. Consider the 
recent accident to M. Waldeck-Rousseau. France is a 





democracy, if there is one, and no one questions the intel- | 


ligence of her people, yet the news of the accident went with 
a shock through the entire community. It was felt at once 
that if the accident proved deadly, or even severe, the chances 
of a great victory for the Republic at the elections would be 


materially diminished. The disappearance of this one figure | 


from the Government would render it a lifeless body, and 
immensely increase the chances of every opponent. Loyalty 
is sometimes said to be dead in France ; but every eye turns to 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau in reverence or in anger, every ear is 
bent to hear his words, and he is described by men who 
are neither Frenchmen nor enthusiasts as being “for the 
moment the Republic.” Germany can hardly be described as 
a democratic country ; but it has universal suffrage, it boasts, 





not wholly without justice, of superior intelligence, and the | 
disappearance of its Emperor would leave it, for a moment at | 
| always, and we only forget the fact because in our modern 


all events, a vacuum. Without his guiding hand that great 
people would feel lost, flung back on themselves, and 
bewildered like men in presence of a fissure in the earth 
which they must pass yet could not fill. There is hardly 
a subject of thought, be it art or literature or the future, 
upon which William II. is not a leader whose influence would 
be instantly missed. Russia is neither democratic nor in- 





telligent, and therefore outside the argument; but both 
America and England are true democracies, full of men with 
opinions, and even in them individuals stand out almost 
as great as at any time in history. Just observe how every 
movement of Lord Rosebery, a man without office, makes the 
great parties quiver with excitement; and how in America 
every obiter dictum of President Roosevelt is studied with the 
attention given to a Biblical text, and with the same wish to 
draw inferences from it. In this country, too, we witness the 
phenomenon, so fatal to the levelling idea, that even of the 
agents she sends out many have influence of a magnitude— 
we use that word advisedly—which makes of them individuals 
in the highest sense. Great policies, great organisations 
would be temporarily paralysed if Lord Milner, Lord Curzon, 
or Lord Cromer were withdrawn from the scene,—the very 
course of history might be altered. 


The ascendency of the individual in commerce is quite as 
great as in politics, a fact the more remarkable because it has 
increased instead of diminishing with the growth of demo- 
eracy. There was once an Antony Fugger, and once a Jacques 
Ceur, and once an Anselm Rothschild; but there are twenty 
men now who are even more infiuential in directing the course 
of trade and finance. The position of the individual in the 
“market,” now world-wide, has become a positive and most 
striking “note” of the newcentury. Not only are individuals 
as strong in means as great companies, and even States, used 
to be, but their personalities are as important as those 
of Kings or great leaders of peoples; stocks rise and 
fall as they operate, because all dealers are watching them; 
and their adhesion or opposition, because of their ascendency, 
makes or mars the fortune of gigantic projects. It is 
everything to an undertaking like the Trans-Oceanic Canal, a 
mighty enterprise in which the whole world is interested, that 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, or Mr. Rockefeller, or Mr. Vanderbilt 
should “take an interest” in the undertaking, for his approval 
or disapproval will so influence investors that it will be 
followed by a rush to itssupport ora stampede of its supporters. 
It is because individuals are so recognised, and therefore so 
strong, that the rate of payment to successful managers has 
risen to such fabulous figures, that one subordinate is reported 
to draw £100,000 a year, and one counsellor of a great 
financier £25,000. The figures may be legendary for what we 
know, but at least they mark the kind of estimate formed of 
the difference in commerce between the individual and the 
average man. That this has always been so, and that the 
only change has been in the scale of payment, may be affirmed 
—though the affirmation is a little rash—but then that 
is precisely what we are saying, that the “ individual” has not 
“withered,” or his relation to the “ world” become more 
humble. The populace have recognised this, even before 
more careful observers, and give to the captains of great 
industries Royal honours, calling them the Oil King, or the 
Railway King, or the Tramway King, and even naming from 
one of them a vast province. We are no friends of Mr. 
Rhodes, but is it sensible to say, after regarding his career, 
that no one in South Africa is individual, that there is nothing 
there but the indistinguishable “world”? No man of the 
kind, it is true, has ever been elevated to the ranks of the 
ebenbiirtig as Antony Fugger was by Charles V.; but then no 
one now has Charles's imprescriptible right to confer such 
recognition, and no one of his rank wants money as he some- 
times did. 

It is the same in art, in literature, in philosophy. Masses 
of work are turned out by innumerable workmen, but the 
great names still stand out as much apart as those of the 
great politicians. Endless is the list of poets, without number 
are the writers of hooks, frequent is the appearance of philo- 
sophers; but where in the ancient time is the poet more 
separated from the ruck than Tennyson, or the author than 
Macaulay, or the philosopher than Darwin? That many now 
rise, pass, and disappear is true, for it is true that democracy 
is hasty and enthusiastic in its judgments; but so it was 


day oblivion has not yet had the time to do its merciful work. 
Nor can we see any sufficient reason why it should be other- 
wise. Fame, which is the cause of individualisation in the 
sense we are now giving to it, must always have been given to 
the one by the many, and the fact that the many are multiplied 
by a thousand can make little difference. The few whoare fully 











competent to judge exist now as formerly, and their voices, 
though drowned in the roar, are by no means suppressed, while 
in the cuses where the roar constitutes the recognition the 
voice of the democracy is at least as resonant. It is said that 
it is less competent; but where is the evidence for that 
assertion? It may not be more wise, though we think it is; 
but the few really wise are only lost in it, not extinct. It is 
said that it is envious, and wiil no longer acknowledge the 
individual, always desiring to count the crowd and not see 
Saul; but that is the exact contrary of the fact. It pants for 
leaders not only in polities but in all departments of thought, 
the number of the incompetent, and even the absurd, who 
become leaders for a day being due to the eager anticipation 
of such figures, not to the disposition to neglect them. It is 
not because American voters are careless of religion, or would 
willingly eliminate it from the list of forces, that impostors 
like Dr. Dowie are possible, but because the intensity of the 
desire for great teachers overwhelms the judgment of 
ordinary folk, and practically destroys the power of selection. 
A great artist, a great writer, a great philosopher would be 
recognised by the democracy as fully as of old and much more 
rapidly. We believe, in short, that the denunciations of the 
levelling tendency of democracy and diffused intelligence are 
founded in the main on a latent distrust of that democracy, 
which the present writer shares, but which he will not permit 
to render him unjust. 

It is necessary, in justice to our opponents, to say that 
there is one department of thought in which to all appear- 
ance the individual has “withered.” The great religious 
leader has not appeared for generations. We cannot discuss 
the causes of that exception at the fag-end of a paper like 
this, but may perhaps remark that the white race has for the 
present a monopoly of visible intellectual action, and that 
having accepted a creed as divine, it leaves little room for 
great leaders of religious thought. That does not quite 
account for the absence of great destroyers of existing 
religious systems, but then the combination of greatness 
with the destructive instinct has in all ages been exceed- 
ingly rare. The really great build, and only destroy so far 
as their edifice is erected on spaces it is necessary to clear. 
Denunciations of paganism by Christ are not to he dis- 
covered, though where the cathedral grows the temple 
vanishes away. 





THE WILD ANIMALS BILL. 

T was inevitable that the Act passed for the protection of 
wild animals in captivity would raise questions involving 
distinctions between sport and the abuse of sport, and between 
the ways and means by which wild animals are secured as 
food. The result is seen in the nature of the first prosecution 
under the Act, known as the “Carp Case,” and in the en- 
deavour of the Bishop of Hereford to bring in a new Bill to 
prohibit the coursing, hunting, or shooting of any animal 
which to the knowledge of the person so acting had been kept 
in confinement and was released for the purpose of such sport. 
The existing Act for the prevention of cruelty to wild animals 
is very short, and carefully drawn. Its object was to protect 
animals kept in menageries, or on sale in shops, or on 
board ship, from unnecessary suffering; and its proposers, 
aware of the questions which might be raised by any such 
Act, carefully limited its operation to such animals as were 
not required for food. It was well known that great cruelty, 
intentional or by neglect, was often inflicted on animals kept 
in shows, on performing animals, and on birds such as 
parrots on the high seas; and when prosecutions were 
instituted, it was pleaded that, being wild animals, 
they were under no legal protection whatever. The 
result was that a person who had cruelly treated a number 
of lions went unpunished, and was at liberty to repeat the 
offence, and that the actual loss caused by the death or sick. 
ness of their stock did not prevent the lowest class of dealers 
in birds and small animals from neglecting them grossly and 
eruelly. It will be remembered that not long ago an elephant 
killed a keeper who was proved in Court to have taken a large 
Soudanese spear and gone to the place where it was chained 
for the purpose of stabbing it, in revenge fora blow the animal 
had given him; and though the elephant is a domesticated 
animal, very few other creatures in menageries would come 
under that description. The decision in the “Carp Case” was 
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a — 
in accordance with common-sense, but it went rather beyond 
the intentions and object of the Act, as it dealt with the treat 
ment of creatures destined (probably) for food. Tt wha. 
however, open to the prosecution to maintain that the fish 
were being kept alive, for sale as living animals for 
stocking ponds or aquariums, and in any case their 
treatment was unnecessarily cruel. A very large number 
were put into a tank quite inadequate to supply them with 
oxygen. It wasa kind of aquatic Black Hole of Calcutta, 
and very properly made the subject of a test case. 





It will be seen from this decision that the application of 
the existing Bill is likely to be far wider than was at first 
thought, and that it is available, used with proper dis. 
cretion, to enforce a constant and uniform degree of con. 
sideration in dealing with wild creatures in human control, 
Probably the case and claims of fish had not even occurred to 
the promoters of the Bill. This is entirely to the good, fora 
vast amount of unnecessary animal sufiering is caused by 
want of care and thought, and consciences comfortably asleep 
to what is going on are awakened more readily by hints that 
such neglect is illegal, and may lead to unpleasant conse. 
quences, than by private remonstrance. 


This being so, the withdrawal of the Bishop of Hereford’s 
Bill, after a serious discussion in the House of Lords on 
Monday, is the less to be regretted, though the opponents of 
the Bishop’s proposals found very little to say when meeting 
them on their merits, the difficulty which always attends 
the logical justification of sport, even when common-sense 
maintains its value, weakening their defence of the practices 
which it was desired to prevent. The Bishop’s proposals 
were rather too wide and inclusive to commend themselves as 
they stood, and the doubtful and the “not proven” charges 
of cruelty were set too much on a level with matters which 
very few thinking people have any doubts about at all. It 
was injudicious to place the hunting of carted deer, which 
meet with accidents occasionally, as do the horses and riders, 


| on a level with the undoubted cruelties of rabbit-coursing, in 








which wild animals, which these park deer are not, are 
caught, kept in confinement often in great discomfort 
and in a condition of terror, and then killed in a very cruel 
manner hy being worried by small dogs. Pigeon-shooting is on 
the doubtful borderland. It is open to argument whether, if they 
are to be ultimately made into pies, it is more cruel to shoot them 
than to end their existence inanother way. But the tendency 
of the majority of sportsmen, as well as of the public, would 
be to class this under the head of spurious sports. Pigeon- 
shooting finds no place in the pages of the “ Badminton” 
volumes on shooting. It does not in any degree train the 
body or foster any of those qualities ef promptitude or alert- 
ness which the exercise and life. in the open air induced by 
following genuine field sports promote, and there is little 
in the way of actual skill in the use of the shot-gun derived 
from shooting living pigeons which cannot be learnt by shoot- 
ing at clay pigeons, which, under the head of “ inanimate- 
bird shooting,” now finds a very proper place in the columns 
of sporting papers. 1f live-pigeon shooting were abolished by 
law next week, no sportsman would have ground for complaint. 
It may not be generally known that in consequence of the 
vastly increased taste for the sport of shooting, there 
are now several schools of shooting near London where 
the use of the gun is taught secundum artem. This 
is done by practice at clay pigeons or artificial rabbits, 
and extremely well done too. The clay birds can 
be arranged to fly as the instructor wishes, and the same 
class of shot can be offered in succession, which could not 
he done if the objects were living birds. “ High pheasants” 
are projected from towers, or “driven” partridges sent over 
shot-proof fences. The instructor fills his ears with cotton- 
wool, and so protected against the nervous shock of the 
discharge, can actually see the flight of the column of shot 
and coach his man accordingly. Living pigeons can be fired 
at if wanted. But the use of the gun is taught with the 
inanimate bird. 

The main subject of the debate in the Lords was the 
question of rabbit-coursing, an undoubtedly spurious and 
eruvel business, highly popular in many industrial districts. 
With it might be coupled “enclosed” coursing meetings, in 
which bagged hares are turned out on a long enclosed area, 
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and coursed by greyhounds. There is this difference between | 


the two, that the hares are taken more care of before the 
course, and that they are given a chance of life by having 
» “home” to run to if they succeed in beating the dogs. 
But it is undoubtedly a spurious and diclassé form of sport, 
and being patronised by a well-to-do class, proposals for its 
abolition, if urged equally with those for stopping rabbit- 
coursing, would have prevented the plea against “ class legisla- 
tion” which was not too ingenuously raised by some of the 
opponents of the Bill. Ifthe rich dropped pigeon-shooting and 
enclosed coursing, the less well-to-do could not complain if 
yabbit-coursing were “ruled out.” It is distinctly a pro- 
longed form of cruelty, and a great deal the worst on the list 
of gpurious sports. How Lord Newton can doubt whether it 
is more cruel than shooting rabbits is difficult to understand. 
[fa rabbit jumps up in a park and is knocked over by a 
charge of shot, or is hustled out of a fence by a spaniel and 
killed, not much can be said on the score of cruelty. On the 
other hand, the shooter is undoubtedly gaining the benefits 
which genuine field’ sports confer. But if the wretched 
yabbits, as Lord Newton complains, are first poached by being 
netted outside some one’s wood, then taken hurriedly in sacks 
and kept in cellars till wanted on Saturday afternoon, and 
then after the prolonged fright and misery killed by being 
worried by dogs, that is downright undeniable cruelty. 
It used to be said that at Totnes in Devon the town bull which 
was kept to be baited always looked forward to Saturday after- 


noons, and that the bull could be heard roaring and the dogs | 


parking detiance all the morning. Like game-cocks, both dogs 
and bulls are combative animals ; but none of the supporters 
of rabbit-coursing maintained that rabbits are. When Mr. 
Bragg, that eminent huntsman, wrote that his master was 
“not fit to hunt a kat in a kitchen” he set a considerably 
higher standard of sport than rabbit-coursing. The benefits 
conferred on the country by field sports are so great that the 
spurious growths should be discouraged both by sportsmen 
and the general public, because they discredit the genuine 
taste for such amusements. There are both in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire packs of harriers, trencher fed, kept entirely by 
working men, one of them having its headquarters close to 
Sheffield. These North Country packs are the property of 
the working-men members of the clubs, who follow the big, 
heavy hounds on foot for miles over the moors. That is an 
excellent form of sport, and one which might be encouraged 
in place of rabbit-coursing. 





“PAOLO AND FRANCESCA” AT THE ST. JAMES'S 
THEATRE. 

UR readers already know our opinion of My. Stephen 
Phillips’s play as a poem. In reviewing it some six- 

teen months ago, we declared that we had only one fault to 
find with Mr. Phillips’s tragedy, and that was its subject. 
We objected that even though the poet made us feel that 
Paolo and Francesca were helpless and faltering creatures 


caught in the current of fate rather than the mere slaves of | 


lust, and that they struggled not dishonestly, if vainly, to 
escape before headlong destiny swept them away, and hurled 
them on the rocks in ruin and despair, we nevertheless could 


not forget that the tragedy of Paolo and Francesca was | 


stained with the worst of all the treasons of the hearth. Had 


Paolo, sword in hand, a wild and bloodstained robber, carried | 


off his brother’s bride, and had Francesca aided him and 
gloried in his love, it had been different. There had not then 
been the shame and the treachery to a brother who trusted 
and loved,—shame and treachery not less dishonouring because 
so nearly fought against with success. In tragedy, when at 
the end Death has done his worst, we cannot but desire to 
say of those in whose behalf our sympathies have been 
roused :-— 
“ Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no contempt, 

Dispraise, or blame; nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 
When Paolo and Francesca are laid low we can only pass the 
lovers’ bier with a sense of disquiet and defeat. 

So we wrote of the play read, so we must say of the play 

seen, There is weakness and the contempt that belongs to 
weakness and want of power over self, and nought that is 
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well or fair to quiet us in deaths in no true sense noble. The 
story is not redeemed but the reverse because the characters 
are caught in the gin of fate, and do not at least redeem their 
manhood by knowing and purposing strongly what they do, 
and by walking with open eyes and bold hearts. That would 
not have made them better morally, nay, we will admit that 
they might have been morally the worse, because they feared 
neither God nor man, but at least they would have been 
fitter subjects for the Tragic Muse. In tragedy man must be 
“a noble animal,” whether for good or for evil. But these 
go to their fate and are destroyed, as it were, in a moral 
railway accident for which no one in particular is responsible, 
That may be true to life, but it is not the kind of life 
worthy to be selected for the tragic stage. The stage, in our 
belief, should not be beholden to such squalid episodes. We 
suppose our critic in the Monthly Review will quote this as 
another example of our foolish and incorrigible obstinacy in 
| insisting upon looking at literature from the moral point of 
; view; but we fear we are unrepentant. No doubt the idea is 
popular that illicit love is a kind of thing which may run over 
any one who happens to get in its way, and that its victims 
should be commiserated for their ill-luck ; but in spite of that 
we shall protest that it is bad morals and imperfect dramatic 
art to found a tragedy on the drift of destiny rather than on 
; motived action. “A man is his own star,” is as good a maxim 
| for the stage as for life. 


j 





But though, in spite of Dante's sanction, we must protest 
against the subject, we must also, in justice to Mr. Phillips, 
admit that his play is a fine acting play, and full of splendid 
poetry. Of the. favour with which it was received on 
Thursday there can be no doubt. The audience listened 
with breathless attention, and, from the theatrical point 
of view, we doubt not that its success will be almost as 
great as that of Ulysses, though our own verdict is un- 
hesitatingly for the latter play. To have two poetic plays 
running simultaneously at great London theatres is an 
achievement of which any poet in his age might be proud, 
and we must heartily congratulate Mr. Phillips on his success. 
As to the acting of the play, we will only say that the whole 
company seem to have done their best. There was no great 
acting, but there was little or no vulgarity of action, and that, 
with sorrow be it said, is high praise in the case of the modern 
stage. Miss Robins is always an interesting and thoughtful 
actress, and her Lucrezia had fine moments. She has not, how- 
ever, sufficient mastery of the art of elocution to do full justice 
to the splendid poetry of her part. Mr. Alexander was most 
painstaking. Nature did not make him a great tragic actor, 
but it would be most unjust to lay that to his blame. Miss 
| Millard sometimes looked her part extremely well, as also did 
Mr. Ainley, the young actor who is cast for Paolo. But 
though, as we have said, there was no great acting, the total 
result was a not inadequate interpretation. After all, the real 
test is that the play gained a great deal of interest by being 
' acted, as all true plays must. The acting of a true play brings 
| out a meaning and a beauty which do not, and cannot, emerge 
| in mere reading. Therefore, even though Salvinis are so rare 
on the stage, the wise man accepts modern acting, and does not 
count it as “impossible,” even if it fails to give him all he asks 
in the way of stagecraft. A play acted without inspiration 
| or the true theatrical fascination is a great deal better than a 
| play not acted at all. 








THE MECHANISM OF WAR. 
V.—THE HORSE, 
N ULTITUDINOUS as grains of sand upon the sea. 
i shore have been the “lessons” derived from the 
Transvaal War. No Scotch minister was ever more ready 
with his moral after his “ sixthly,” nor, indeed, more adept oy 
more illogical in twisting the eternal and indisputable causes 
upon which he has been discoursing into very disputable 
effects of his own discovering, than have been the processions 
of civilian seers who carry the tables of the law down from 
Zion to our military transgressors. Every man has his 
deduction from the great inference; few are tormented with 
but one, so stimulating have the operations been to the limit- 
less fertility of observation and invention of the “ man in the 
street.” A being produced hy war—(at what other juncture 
do we meet this inscrutable, intangible “ man” ?)—is not likely 
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to allow war to produce nothing for him. Far from it; let 
a mistake or a mischance occur, let a want be felt or a 
superfluity be visible, he is not in doubt for one instant, 
remedy, amplification, or 
subtraction as hot and as regular as his morning coffee, as 
complete and as regular as his morning paper, and usually 
as sound and regular as himself. Great Samuel thought 
it impious to call a certain Jackson “ omniscient,’ but the 
mighty Jackson of the streets was unborn in his day, or at 
best a kind of coffee-house embryo or foetus in the womb of 
Our man knows everything, and more, as the bungler 


but serves up his scheme of 


time. 
cryptically wrote in his bungle sacred to St. Apocryphus. 


No detail of the machinery of war has come in for more of 
He has been filed 
by some to reduce his bulk in the engine-room, others have 
hammered and welded bits into him to enlarge it; many have 
put him in the vice and wrenched him into a new form alto- 
gether, and a few have left him just as he is, not as the 
émago in the scale of development of perfect soldiership, but 
as being well, to be let alone, with the reservation of returning 
to him when actual evils have been rectified, for none are 
altogether satisfied with anything about his soldiering but 
himself. But every mind is convinced of the vital import- 
There was, it is true, a heresy at 
one time abroad that his day was passed, that the time had 
come for him to vanish into the ewigkett, “trailing clouds of 
glory,” truly enough, but to vanish nevertheless, and with 
all speed, for something, as yet undefined, was waiting to take 
But all are now agreed, I think, that with the 
foot soldier lies the ultimate issue of all fighting; he is the 
When the guns have thundered 
Their effect upon the enemy would 
roll away as speedily as the echo of their wrath were there 
As 
potent as fingers without a hand, as the smile without the 


this legislation than the infantry soldier. 


ance of the foot soldier. 


his place. 


last word of war, he ¢s war. 
what is accomplished ? 
nothing to follow. And the cavalry without infantry ? 


Cheshire cat would be to mice. So the foot soldier must 


remain, capable of but one radical improvement, that he 


must be no longer on foot! 

But by no means is he to be a cavalryman; a hand all 
fingers would be a frail affair, and clumsy withal, all thumbs 
in fact. 
heresy), and we have not enough of them, but to ruin fine 
infantry by making them good cavalry would be as useless a 
miracle as turning Fitzsimmons the pugilist into M. Angelo 
the maitre d’escrime. Nor is he to be a mounted infantryman, 
who has his peculiar functions upon the battlefield, one of 
which is not to be essentially in the line of battle. No; he is 
to be still a foot soldier, a fighter on foot,—the man who fires 
in volleys, and has them fired into him all day and all 
night for a week, and charges his tormentors wildly from 
their hill or trench one dawn; the man who lies beside an 
abandoned gun and tries with his life to save its soul, 
which would roll with capture to damnation; the man who 
lives in a blockhouse, who trundles wearily with a convoy, 
who forms one of the picquet in camp, and one of the mazn 
body on the march, the groundwork of war,—as I said before, 
war itself. 

But War herself is not on foot; she in her car is the spirit 
of speed as weil as slaughter, and has lately added horses 
to her team to move like some celestial Jaggers with horrid 
speed from point to point to her objective. But the Boers in 
zsminding us that a foot soldier on something faster than 
feet will “ get there” before feet can, or, equally valuable, get 
away from there before the feet can get there, made no revo- 
Jution in warfare, and they would be inexpressibly shocked if 
progressiveness of this or any sort were proved against them. 
They did but insist upon 2 truism, driving it in with great 
and painful hammering, such as men have to sustain who put 
their reliance on anything other than “just the truth.” But 
so expensive and troublesome is military truth that the 
nations are reluctant to “ find it out and match their armies 
to it,” to misquote Carlyle, so that thus hammered in, it seems 
likely to be the peculiar property of the hammered. 

Mobility, which may be taken to mean the capacity of 
infantry for rapid, and, so to speak, informal, movement, is the 
great military truth of to-day. When brigades, or divisions, 
or army corps can slip their moorings and get under way in 
about a quarter of the time and with about a twentieth part 
vs the shouting considered necessary at present, they have 


Cavalry are indispensable enough (pace another 
: gi (p er 





entered the rudiments of the science of mobility. When the 

can prolong or contract their fighting line, or slue it to pos 
angle so as to smash frontally a flank attack; when they pi 
strengthen weak and weaken unnecessarily strong portions of 
the attack or defence on the battlefield; when they can pursue 
beaten enemy before his defeat is known fully even to himself or 
retire from a victorious one before he is aware of his victory — 
then, and not until then, are they mobile. Mobility is the ni 
of the suit, and no European army has it yet initshand, Foy 
the mobility of foreign armies is at present only normal, and 
seems likely to remain so in spite of the Boers’ reminder 
But the truth has been hammered into us, and unless we 
mean to “ go on lying worse than ever,” ours should quickly 
become abnormal. The problem is a difficult but by no means 
an insurmountable one, and, like most others in this disap. 
pointing old world, yields immediately to a reductio ad pounds, 
shillings, and pence. It consists, of course, in discovering g 
substitute for the ammunition boot as a means of transport, — 
one which will not be too expensive, not too difficult to re. 
place if lost, not too cumbersome on the march, not too cop. 
spicuous or requiring too much protection in action, not too 
valuable to the enemy if captured by him. It must be some. 
thing which may be deserted without a pang, eitker tempo. 
rarily or for good; something not absolutely necessary for 
the efficiency of its owners, and requiring but little for its 
own efficiency; something not liable to disease, fatigue, or 
terror; something, finally, requiring but little skill to manage 
and less to preserve. 


Such a desideratum is obviously not supplied by the 
horse; he is condemned on all counts as a vehicle for the 
infantry main body. He is expensive, fragile, and a fool: 
he is greedy, and his food is as bulky as himself; he 
requires an expert to keep him efficient under hard work, 
and a miracle to keep him alive under heavy fire; he must 
be watched and guarded more carefully than the lines of 
communication both in action and in camp; he is a coward: 
the race of them that snorted “ha! ha! amongst the 
trumpets, the noise of the captains, and the shouting” ig 
dead, if it ever lived at all outside the inspired mind of 
the plague-stricken poet; he is a traitor, and will desert to 
the enemy at the first opportunity, probably with three 
days’ rations in his saddle-bags and a useful rifle in the 
bucket. Finally, he is the occasion of scandal, and an undue 
emission of senatorial eloquence, no small offence to people 
with a penchant for grammar and sense. He is, in fact, 
a splendid fraud, and his military disabilities are fatal, 
although, looking into his beautiful face, you will forget them 
all! That the Boers employed him with such effect is beside 
the point; their mode of fighting, fighting ground, and 
war-horses were all exceptional, if not unique, and an 
army must not attempt or provide. for the unique 
but the normal. Moreover, their ponies were none the 
less their weak point because their enemy so consistently 
refrained from striking at them. But who, of seasoned 
South African soldiers, has not been in affairs in which the 
Boer fire was at first directed solely, but effectively, at our 
bunched-up horses, to the entire neglect of their masters? To 
my own knowledge there were two skirmishes in which every 
British horse was wounded before a single man was hit, and 
on one of these occasions our force owed its destruction to 











this fact alone. Horses are no doubt an aid to riflemen who 
have to seize a position, but are nothing but a weakness and 
a danger when it becomes necessary to hold the position 
against even a brief fire attack. To the infantry main body, 
who have not only to hold, but to live in a position for days 
under fire, they would be as much use as elephants. 


But there is a horse with nerves of steel, susceptible of 
neither fear, hunger, nor disease ; who, if neglected, will not 
die, but at worst grow dingy; who requires no training, no 
rations, and no guardianship; who is heroic under fire, and 
quiescent in camp; who is difficult to wound, and impossible to 
stampede; no Houyhnhnm, but a Lilliputian in a railway truck, 
base store, or baggage-wagg on; moreover, no mean performer 
over a difficult country; who, finally, can be so quickly and 
effectively disabled if in danger of capture, that his acquisi- 
tion by the enemy would be more of a complicated curse 
than a blessing. The very mention of his name—the bicycle— 
will provokea laugh. It has done so in Army circles ever since 
that famous day at Aldershot, when a well-known wag 
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“shoo'd” off his impending onslaught with an open umbrella, | Liberal creed with a clear conscience. On the other hand, we 


amidst the Homeric laughter of a brigade in line. And the 
unfortunate has benefited little in these latter days because 
Sir Redvers Buller has changed the unofficial smile of derision 
into the stern frown of official and expert condemnation. It 
js doubtful which has delivered more foolish, unwarrantable 
verdicts in its time,—the ridicule of the thoughtless, or the 
toryism of military pundits; opposite poles of opinion one 
would think, but like their terrestrial prototypes, the most 
yalueless portions of the mental surface of the earth, pointing 
jnto nothing but empty space. And the bicycle has faltered 
under the double attack, languishing in extreme disrepute as 
a munition of war. Yet it is hard to conceive a vehicle more 
sufficient for the purpose under discussion, the conveyance of 
the foot soldier from his camping to his battle ground, from 
the right flank to the left, from the reserves to the firing-line. 
The world is not all South Africa; there are few countries 
without roads, and there have been few battles which have 
not become battles from the very fact of the presence 


and the trend of the roads in a particular district. 
Most battles, indeed, have been fought astride one 


main road, and parallel to another. Roads are the veins 
of battles, along which the blood is sent flowing to the 
combat’s seat of life, the fighting-line; along which, in 
civilised more than in wild countries, it circulates sideways 
and in all directions over the whole system of the struggle. 
Even in South Africa a few thousand infantry mounted on 
bieyeles would have been invaluable, and the “ going” would 
have been nothing to men accustomed to navigating English 
country roads after rain. Two brigades awheel behind Lord 
Dundonald at Acton Homes might have saved Spion Kop,— 
would almost certainly have done so, if one may judge by 
Dundonald’s: actual success with but a handful of horsemen. 
After the relief of Ladysmith, could we have sent the same 


force ahead at even five miles an hour, the Boer army, dis- | 


heartened and disorganised, as weary as our own, could | 
never have faded peacefully into the mountains before 
the very eyes of their conquerors, who gazed at them 
immobile, as if clamped to the ground by the nails in 
their ammunition boots. After Allemun’s Nek Chris Botha’s | 
outwitted commandos must have heen smitten hip and 
thigh in their leisurely retreat from Laing’s Nek had our | 
slowly advancing van, across whose path they moved into | 
safety, been able to ram them with an onslaught of five 
thousand bicyclists, moving swiftly as they could have done 
across the absolute level of the Zandspruit flats. These are 
instances on a large scale; the occasions on which a mobile 
force of infantry, liad they been available, could have “backed 
up” the cavalry and mounted infantry “feelers” with the 
certainty of instant success were innumerable, as were also 
the minor successes of the Boers from this same deficiency of | 
ours. To oppose mobility to mobility is an imperative neces- 
sity; against comparative immobility, such as the so-called | 
mobility of all European armies really is, the capacity of the 
main body of covering the ground even one mile per hour 
faster than the enemy is almost a guarantee of victory, and a 
certain safeguard in retreat. There may be means of attuin- | 
ing this superior to the bicycle; I have intended to insist | 
more upon the necessity than the means of mobility. But | 
the horse being out of the question, the bicycle is obviously | 
better than the boot. 





LINESMAN, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ge | 
LORD ROSEBERY. | 
[To TUE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In reference to your paragraph in the Spectator of 
March Ist, may I, who have been a keen Liberal Unionist 
since that party had a name, say briefly, and perhaps rather 
bluntly, why I now have a strong inclination to go over and 
join Lord Rosebery? Lord Rosebery has abjured in the | 
strongest possible terms the anti-nationalism which began 
with the Home-ruler and culminates in the Pro-Boer, who is 
either a faddist of the most pernicious type, or is avowedly 
(qué politician), whether he be Irishman, Welshman, or High- 
lander, an enemy of the Anglo-Saxon race, regarded by him 
as alien and oppressive. Now that he has excluded the non- 
patriotic element, most of us could sign his Lordship’s 








cannot forget that we have fought many battles side by side 
with our Conservative allies. We are therefore loth to desert 
them, and we recognise that Lord Rosebery’s is little better 
than a death-bed repentance. Let me then point out, 
if it is not too late, certain matters in regard to 
which Liberal Unionists are at present profoundly dis- 
satisfied, with the result that we may be forced much 
against our will into a camp hostile to the present Govern- 
ment. There is first,as Lord Rosebery rightly points out. 
the question of efficiency. The Government has had a very 
difficult task, no doubt, but it has not done its work as effi- 
ciently as it ought, and the cause to a great extent is nepotism. 
The Radicals are quite right when they say that we have too 
much of the “ Hotel Cecil.” Secondly, we almost despair of 
obtaining from the present Government the thorough and 
searching reform of our military forces which is now seen to 
be.the absolutely necessary condition of our continued exist- 
ence as a Power of the first rank. This is on account of the 
influence of “society,” which is a wider nepotism. Thirdly, 
the Government being so largely under the control of the 
Anglican High Church party, which appears to an outsider to 
be Romanist in all but name, is not to be trusted on the 
question of education. It will do all it can to leave the 
schools in the hands of priests, who regard them in the first 
place as “seed-plots of the Church,” or in other words, as a 
means of propagating their particular tenets, and only in 
quite a secondary sense us places for the education, now so im- 
peratively necessary, of the future citizens of our Empire, 
If the Government does not mend its ways in these respects, 
and I see little hope of it, I for one am inclined to go over to 
Lord Rosebery. I may have in consequence to vote for Dis- 
establishment, but modern clerical developments have made 
that course less repugnant to me than formerly.—I am, 
Sir, Xe., Scor. 
[What assurance has “Scot” that Lord Rosebery and his 
friends would be more efficient than the present Government ? 
No doubt Lord Rosebery talks a great deal about efficiency, 
but to talk about it and to secure it are very different things, 





Efficiency will not, we venture to think, prove to be the 
monopoly of either side. If we obtain it, it will only be 
through a vigilant and instructed public opinion. As 
to the education question, we cannot regard our corre- 
spondent’s description of the attitude of the Government as in 
any sense fair. To speak of them as foes to education be- 
cause they desire to prevent, if possible, the destruction of the 
voluntary schools seems to us entirely inconsistent with the 
facts.—Ep. Spectator. } 





TORPEDO WARFARE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPBCTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Can you or any of your readers solve the following 
problem? Great Britain is at war with a maritime Power, and 
one dark night, in spite of all precautions, three of the enemy’s 
torpedo-boats creep into Spithead, and endeavour to torpedo 
some ships lying at anchor. The attack is unsuccessful; they 
are discovered and fired at but escape unscathed. At day- 
light, however, they are sighted by two British destroyers 
and chased; they make off as fast as they can, sauve qui peut ; 
but their speeds are unequal, and they rapidly tail out, so that 


| the last of them is soon overhauled by the destroyers, and, 
| finding escape impossible, she hoists a white flag, stops 
| her engines, and makes signs of surrender. 
| A, the senior officer of the two destroyers, takes no 


Commander 


notice of the surrender, fires into her and sinks her, leaves 
the crew to drown, and continues his chase of the other two; 
soon catches the next one, treats her in the same way after 
she has surrendered; and then pursues the third, catches her 
and sinks her, but now stops to pick up as many of the crew 
as he can, and returns into harbour to report his proceedings. 


' On the very same night three of the enemy’s torpedo-boats get 


into Plymouth Sound, make an unsuccessful attack, and escape 
without being hit; they also are sighted at daylight by two 
British destroyers under the orders of Commander B, who 
gives chase; and practically the same thing occurs as in the 
former case, except that when the first boat surrenders 
Commander B directs his consort to stay by her, 
make prisoners of the crew, and tow her into port, 
whilst he in the other destroyer continues the chase, 
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and soon comes up with and captures the second torpedo- 
boat. In order to save time, and with the view of 
continuing the chase of the third boat, he sinks this one, 
having previously removed the crew, but so much time is lost 
in taking off the crew that the third torpedo-boat escapes, 
and three nights afterwards this same boat makes another 
attack under cover of darkness, and sinks a British cruiser, 
drowning a hundred men. There is a great outcry on the 
Continent of Europe about the conduct of Commander A, 
who is accused of methods of barbarism, murder, and a viola- 
tion of the laws of war; and this cry is joined in by a small 
section of British sympathisers with our enemies, who, living 
on shore, are not in danger of being torpedoed ; and an un- 
complimentary comparison is drawn between the conduct 
of Commander A and Commander B. Which of these 
two Commanders was right? And will a torpedo-boat he 
entitled to quarter if caught at sea? As this is mainly 
a moral question, and not merely a technical naval one, I 
venture to address it to the Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. C. Penrose FitzGERALp, Vice-Admiral. 

[In our opinion, the British captain must consider what is 
his essential object. Surely it is to beat the enemy at sea 
and to do him the maximum of damage. Granted, however, 
that he does not in any way forfeit the power to do his true 
work, he will behave with all the humanity possible. ‘ Shall 
I by stopping to save the drowning crews be letting the 
enemy off and not doing him the maximum of damage?’ 
On the answer to that question his action must solely depend. 
He is making war, not engaged in saving human life at sea. 
That will sound a hard saying to some, but we are certain 
that in the end it makes for saving life, not for its destruc- 
tion. It is the long-drawn-out wars that cause the maximum 
of misery and death.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A COHERENT CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Si1r,—The party in power is an unwieldy mass, the party in 
opposition a dislocated fragment. The country confessedly 
needs a coherent Conservative party maintaining its prin- 
ciples, and a progressive party pursuing its objects. But 
inserted into the Conservative party is an alien Liberal body 
without being assimilated by it. The result of the combina- 
tion, necessary though it has been, is the weakness which 
comes from inconsistency. An opportunity for principles to 
assert themselves, unimpeded by compromise, has now come. 
Liberal Unionists who sacrificed their party to their country, 
for which they deserve the nation’s gratitude, may now 
resume their natural place as Unionists and Imperialists 
under the leadership of Lord Rosebery. They have never 
ceased to profess themselves Liberals. Now they may re- 
create a Liberal party independent of a Radical faction, and 
give the country what it wants,—a strong Opposition capable 
of becoming a Government, and a Conservative party more 
vigorous because relieved of an unnatural enlargement.—I 
am, Sir, &c., WP. R: 


[Our correspondent makes, in our view, an untenable 
assumption when he assumes that Lord Rosebery is a leader 
capable of commanding the confidence of Liberal Unionists. 
We cannot agree with him, for the reasons so ably urged on 
a recent occasion by the Duke of Devonshire. For the rest, 
we entirely deny that there is any fundamental conflict of 
views between the two sections of the Unionist party. There 
are plenty of Liberal Unionists who are more conservative 
in their views than many so-called Conservatives.—Kp. 
Spectator. | 





LORD KITCHENER OR SIR WALTER SCOTT ? 

[To tHE Epi7or or THE “‘SpEctaTor.”! 
S1r,—In Sir Walter Scott's “Lady of the Lake” (Canto VI., 
Stanza XVII.) the lines occur :— 

“ We'll quell the savage mountaineer 

As their Tinchel cows the game.” 
And the footnote, by Sir Walter himself, explains the word 
“Tinchel’’ to mean “a circle of sportsmen, who, by. sur- 
rounding a great space, and gradually narrowing, brought 
immense quantities of deer together, which usually made 
desperate efforts to break through the Tinchel.” It is 
interesting to find this ancient custom of a circular deer- 





A ec | 
drive on a big scale suggested hy the “Magician of the 
North ” as a method, likely to have been adopted by the Low. 
land Government in the reign of James V., for bringing in 
the rebellious Highland clans; and that, in fact, the poet's 
lively imagination in the year 1810 foreshadowed Lora 
Kitchener's tactics in the recent magnificent attempt to 
enclose and capture De Wet.—I am, Sir, &c., 

2 Lockharton Gardens, Edinburgh. FLORA Massoy, 





RELIGION AND ART. 
[To rar Eprtor or Twr “ SpEctator.” | 

Sir,—As an artist, lam deeply grieved at the point of view 

expressed by your correspondent on the above subject in your 

issue of February 22nd. We are not as a class much given 

to expressing our ideas in writing, but I think that many 

of us feel that if we can express the beauty of Nature ag 

we feel it in human, animal, plant, or any form or natural 

appearance, we are doing our part in “showing forth the 

glory of God,” and that the “ Benedicite omnia opera” jg 

the Church’s expression of the artist’s soul.—I am, Sir, &., 
A PAINTER, 





“COMPULSORY VOLUNTEERING.” 
[To tur Epiror oF THE “* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srek,—Your article on the above subject which appeared in 
the Spectator of March Ist concludes with these words:— 
“We do not need universal military service on military 
grounds, but we are by no means sure that we do not need a 
reasonable form of it for moral and physical reasons.” It 
seems to me that on these grounds the age for such service 
should be from fourteen to seventeen, and not from eighteen 
to twenty-one, as advocated in your article. A growing lad of 
the former age would undoubtedly be more receptive of both 
moral and physical training than a young man of eighteen to 
twenty-one. Moreover, there is a distinct prejudice in the 
minds of many Englishmen to the idea of compulsory adult 
training, whereas little or no opposition would be raised to 
the military and physical training of younger lads. I do not, 
however, quite agree with your opinion quoted above as to 
our need for universal military service. It seems to me that 
it is the duty of every citizen at some period of his life to 
undergo such training as would fit him to take his place in 
the defence of his country should the occasion for his services 
arise, and Iam convinced that the training received by boys 
of fourteen to seventeen, the most receptive age, would prove 
quite as efficacious from the military point of view as the 
adult training you suggest. In this opinion I am supported 
by Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, who stated some three years 
ago that “lads who have been efficiently trained would 
probably become quite as efficient soldiers as would the 
Reserve men after they had been away from the colours for 
three or four years.” This opinion of Lord Roberts has been 
fully borne out in the South African War. No troops have 
done better service than the Colonials, the majority of whom 
received their training as cadets.—I am, Sir. &e., 
FRANKFORT, 
Vice-Chairman Lads’ Drill Association. 





[To tHE Epitor or THE “Sprcrator.’’} 
Srr,—Under the head of ** Compulsory Volunteering” in the 
Spectator of March Ist you notice a letter from Mr. Samuel 
Smith which appeared in the Times a week ago. Fully 
endorsing all you say on Mr. Smith’s letter, and fully ap- 
preciating your own recommendations on the subject of “ com- 
pulsory Volunteering,” Iam strongly of opinion that “ physical 
training of a military kind” at schools is not enough to im- 
prove the gencra! physique of our youths, and to lessen the 
large percentage of under-developed men who are now 
enlisted in our Army as “specials.” Cricket and football 
and physical training of a military kind are all excellent 
in their way, but something more is required if we want 
to give our boys a chance of becoming strong and powerful 
men. At the headquarters of every regimental district 
the books in the gymnasium show the chest and other 
measurements of each recruit before and after the course 
through which he has to pass, and it is surprising the all- 
round improvement that has been brought about even by this 
short course. if this is the case with men ranging from 
eighteen to twenty years old, how much greater will not the 
benefit be if gymnastic instruction were ordered to be given 
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— . . 
in all classes or forms of every school in the kingdom? Town 


lads would undoubtedly be the greatest gainers of all; but as 
our recruits are mostly town boys, and of these perhaps 
mostly from manufacturing towns, the greatest benefit to the 
physique of the nation would accrue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. V. Swarnz, 
Chester. Major-General. 





CRIME AND EDUCATION. 
[To THE EpIron oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—You say (ie the “ Goudie ” case) that * crime, more 
especially violent crime, seems on the whole to diminish 
with the spread of education” (p. 322 in your issue of 
March Ist). On p. 328 “0. 8.” objects to Mr. Horsfall’s 
« statisties of crime in England and Germany ” (in your paper 
for February 22nd), which went directly to show that violent 
crime in England stood as “ 27 to 1,265 in Germany.” “ 0. a 
objects to the statistics altogether evidently, and one is not 
surprised. Well, halve the German “1,265,” nay, take a fifth 
part of it,—z.e., 253. Say crime in England is as 27 to 253 in 
Germany—z.e., violent crime in Germany is nearly ten times 
as frequent as it is in England—how will your theory work 
now? Is England ten times more educated than Germany ? 
Possibly the Germans would tell us it is more likely the other 
way. I, for one, cannot eredit your said theory. To my 
mind education will simply make the good better, and the 
bad worse, for each will work the tool, knowledge, in the 
direction the heart dictates.—I am, Sir, &c., 
BoscoMBROSA. 





THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN THE COUNTR 
(To THE EpiIroOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—Some months ago you were willing to take up the 
cause of sufferers under by-laws. Perhaps you may be 
disposed to hear how they affect us in a Western county. 
I live in a district where many of the working classes 
are able to build houses on small freeholds of their 
own. The population seems to be constantly on the in- 
crease; there are frequently two families in one house. 
But on the whole the increase of population is met by the 
growth of houses built by small owners. A great majority of 
the cottages are, of course, old—generally mud and thatch— 
the eround floor not seven feet high, the bedroom windows too 
low to give light or ventilation. Many of these houses are 
ruinous, badly thatched, draughty, and damp. There is no 
money available for repairs, even where repairs would not 
come too late. The Jaw tells the local authority to condemn 
these houses, but the local authority answers: ‘“ We must 
wait till the tenant can be housed.” A reasonable answer, but 
it results that we wait for ever, and the law is a dead letter. 
Can this be avoided, and ought it to he avoided? The cottages 
are often too bad to mend. Their owners, if poor, are unable 
to repair; if well off, prefer to close them. The need is for 
new houses; but who will provide new houses? who will 
scatter here and there xt the right intervals the ugly brick- 
and-slate houses that we ought to have? Only large land- 
owners have any inducement to build, and large landowners 
generally prefer to let things slide. And yet the cottages are 
indispensable if the population is to remain here. If any 
small owner shows willingness to build, surely the path 
should be made smooth for him. Here step in by-laws, the 
District Council, and the Local Government Board, The 
would-be builder (whose house is certain to be wanted, and 
certain to be better than nineteen out of twenty in the 
village) is an object of suspicion, who must study a maze 
of rules and walk warily among clerks and surveyors. In 
parishes neighbouring to mine, I find that in one flint district 
flint building is forbidden; in others, weather-board is for- 
bidden ; in others, though strictly rural, no thatch is allowed; 
in others, all rooms must be nine feet high; in others, I am 
told that a man may not build on his land unless the road to 
it is thirty-six feet wide. Wherever there are by-laws, full 
plans of the house and the site are required. Does all this 
help to smooth the path of the cottage-builder? It delays 
him, worries him, knocks the profit off his enterprise. If he 
wants a return for his money, he leaves the houseless worker 
alone. What, then, will be the outcome? I suppose it will 
be legislation giving Councils power to build. The outcome 
of this legislation where, as in most places, a low rate is the 
one ideal will again be nothing. My village is a rural place 











where, owing to special circumstances, cottages and houses 
are springing up,—not too soon, for there is much over- 
crowding. There are no by-laws yet, but by-laws are 
threatened. We ask the Council why. Because there are 
by-laws in other places. We ask what good they do. No 
one says they do good. Do they stop jerry-building? Only 
for the time the surveyor is standing on the building. Do 
they improve the drains? No drains will be required. Will 
not the Council let us alone then? The raison Wétre of a 
Council is that no one should be let alone.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. H. C. 
P.S.—Did I say that by-laws do no one any good? Oh, 
they do a lot of good—to the surveyor. 


[We most heartily sympathise with our correspondent. 
Unreasonable by-laws have proved a veritable upas-tree in 
the matter of rural housing. Some improvement has been 
made of late in their application, but they are still a terrible 
hindrance to cheap cottage-building—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE GERMANS AND THE BOERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Your correspondent “R.,”’ in the Spectator of Feb- 
ruary 22nd, has pointed out a misunderstanding in Germany 
arising out of the word getodtet. Perhaps a more wide- 
spread misunderstanding lurks in the word “ Boer.” I was 
staying with friends in a country house in Germany some 
months ago, and there learned that the neighbours thought 
the Boers were hard-working peasants (Bauern) struggling 
to free themselves from rack-renting English landlords. I 
suppose in these days of education, newspapers, and telegrams 
history is the product of such misunderstandings, though, of 
course, faked-up news like the Kabel Correspondenz also 
makes history.—I am, Sir, &e., Vox Popuni Vox Dst. 





ST. LUKE AS ARTIST. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—I have just now seen in your issue of February 22nd 
Mr. Jerram’s remarks on my letter of the 15th ult. on the 
above subject. He has done well in pointing out my inad- 
vertence in not instancing the passive use of éxzeoiv in 
Acts xxvii. 26, as well as in verse 33, for it is a complete con- 
firmation of my view. But this makes it all the harder to 
foilow his reasoning in the latter part of his letter. For if, 
as he allows, éxzeosiv is rightly rendered in the former passage 
“be cast up,” it surely ought to be similarly translated in 
the second. And the Revisers herein have not observed their 
own rule as stated in their preface: “When a particular 
word is found to recur in any of the Sacred Writers it is 
obviously desirable to adopt for it some uniform render- 
ing.” [This canon is most conspicuously seen in their 
substitution of “ Love” for “ Charity” throughout St. Paul's 
magnificent description of that excellence.] This, I think, is 
a sufficient answer to Mr. Jerram’s contention that my pro- 
posed rendering is neither “required” nor “admissible.” 
Further, he states that the writer was not concerned with the 
“ultimate fate” of the smaller craft. But the soldiers’ object 
was to put the boat at once out of the reach of the sailors. 
And if it was merely let “fall off” it might still remain 
within a distance short enough to admit of its heing grappled 
with and hauled alongside again. Whereas its being driven 
ashore would make it instantly unavailable. I seem to see in 
this, as in every part of that wonderfully graphic narrative, 
that nothing escaped the eye or the memory of St. Luke — 
T am, Sir, &e., ALFRED G. Day. 
United University Club, Suffolk Street. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—All the English caricatures of the late Emperor 
William which I have seen seem to me to be “something 
very different’ from the German “ Boer War,” not because I 
think, as your correspondent “0.8.” seems to imply that I 
do, that English attacks on Germany are justifiable and that 
German attacks on England are unjustifiable, but because 
the English caricatures were not obscene and were not pub- 
lished with the approval of a large aumber of distinguished 
English artists and men of letters. The “ Boer War,” which 
contains brutal caricatures of our late Queen and of the King, 
and which attributes to the late Queen, to the King, and to 
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the Queen approval of gross profligacy, is edited by Dr. H. 
Luwig Thoma, and contains work by the artists Professor 
Franz von Defregger, Th. Th. Heine, Professor Wilhelm 
Leibl, Professor Max Liebermann, Bruno Paul, F. von 
Reznicek, H. Schlittgen, W. Schulz, M. Slevogt, L. Steub, 
Ed. Thény, Rudolf Wilke, and writing by Carl Bleibtreu, Dr. 
M. G. Conrad, F. A. Hinig, Dr. Hermann Ritter von Lingg, 
F. Port, Wilhelm Schulz, Johannes Trojan, Alois Wohlmuth. 
No such work has been produced, or could be produced, in 
England.—I am, Sir, &e., 
T. C. Horsrati. 





A CORRECTION. 
|To Tur Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Siz,—The author of the couplet in the Spectator of 
March Ist— 
“ Une immense esp¢rance a traversé Jes cieux, 
Malgré nous vers les astres faut lever les yeux,” 
quoted by your reviewer of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, I know not. 
It is “rhetoric” assuredly, but not “French.” Alfred de 
Musset, whom Tennyson pronounced “a greater artist than 
Victor Hugo,” wrote :— 
“Une immense espérance a traversé la terre : 
Malgré nous vers le ciel il faut lever les yeux.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., F. Srorr. 
The Athenzwm. 





TRAINED v. UNTRAINED SOLDIERS. 
{io THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Stm,—I have read with much pleasure your interesting article, 
“Tnquiry into War Questions,” in the Spectator of March Ist, 
and quite agree with it. Towards the end, however, it says: 
“Therefore we ask for a real and impartial inquiry into the 
comparative combative merits of the Regulars and untrained 
men.” Butit seems to me that the Boers have answered thit | 
question, for during the last year or more they have been chary 
indeed of attacking the Regulars—especially infantry—even 
when they largely outnumbered them, and have devoted their 
“surprises” chiefly to the Irregulars—or mostly Irregulars— 
and no doubt the Boers are very good judges.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A ConsTanT READER. 





ROMAN AFRICA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—While thanking your reviewer for his general apprecia- 
tion of my work on “Roman Africa” in the Spectator of 
March Ist, may I be permitted to say that the name of 
Tertullian has not been passed over without notice? I 
have referred more than once to his work and powerful influ- 
ence. But it would have been as well, perhaps, in my slight 
sketch of African literature, if I had given greater prominence 
to so remarkable a personage as ‘Tertullian of Carthage. | 
Inadvertently, his name does not appear in the index of my 
book.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM. 





LITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND WALES. 


(To THE Evirorn OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


EES 


ETRY. 


PO 


YOUNG HOTSPUR. 

[The Eighth New Zealand Contingent started on Ja:.wary 29th.) 
FAREWELL to you, gully and paddock and peak, 

And you, lonely old wharé* aside of the creek! 

Lonely and silent, you'll see me no more, 

For I’ve finished with farming: I'm off to the war, 








. I have scored my last tally, I’ve done my last dip, 
And, thank God, there’s no cratching aboard of a ship, 
No more of the yards and the race and the pen, 

For ’m going—I'm going to live amongst men! 


Who next on my stretcher his blanket will spread, 
And curse this old oven for burning his bread ? 

Poor beggar! he’ll stare at that mass till he’s sick of it, 
Here—while, hurrah! J shall be in the thick of it, 


Cushie, old woman, you'll feel a fresh hand, 

And the dogs ‘ll get working they won't understand, 
Ay, Roy and Rover, you'll miss me a bit ; 

Well, I don’t care who misses, so long as I hit! 


Last night I was hearing my mother looked sad, 

And a face at the station’s not overly glad. 

But when fighting and fun have got hold of a man, 
Why,—the women must manage the best way they can. 
What's kisses, and comfort 2 The worth of a pin 
When there's wrongs to be righted, and honours to win; 
When the country is up, and they're calling from Home, 





And you've long'd all your life for a bit of a roam. 


And suppose, one fine evening, the old Cross up there 
Down at me dead on some kopje should stare— 
Allright! Tl have met with some reason for breath ; 
Life I'll have tasted before I feed Death. 


Here’s the moon, Russet! Not much of a lamp, 

And a dozeu odd miles to pick back into camp. 

Up! Good-bye, whare and paddock and all! 

It’s “ Hurrah for New Zealand, and down with Oom Paul!” 
B. E. Bavauay, 








BOOKS. 
ea 
MR. MACKAIL’S “ BIBLIA INNOCENTIUM.’+ 

Mr. Macxkait describes his book as “ the story of God's chosen 
people after the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, written 
anew for children.” The book, however, is not necessarily a 
children’s book; it is of the nature of a literary tour de 
force. The author has to some extent paraphrased and com- 
pletely rearranged the narrative of the fcur Evangelists, 
dividing his work into chapters, or, as we would rather say, 
scenes, each marked by a striking heading descriptive of its 
contents. The Elizabethan English of the Authorised Version 





Sir,—In regard to the ancestry of the people of Southern 
Pembrokeshire, it may be of interest to mention that the | 
school-children of Stackpole, in the extreme south of the | 
county, always give the Norman cheer, “ Haro, haro, haro,” | 
and not the English “ Hurrah.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis R. A. Haminton. 
Stackpole Elidor Rectory. 





MR. SAMUEL SMITH ON “NATIONAL DEFENCE.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I beg to thank ‘you for your very appreciative article on 
my letter to the Times on ‘“‘ National Defence.” Iam quite 
agreeable to the modifications you suggest, such as that the | 
age for training should be from eighteen to twenty-one. Of | 
course, lads under twenty should not be reckoned as soldiers, | 
und never expected to do soldiers’ duty, but at that time of | 
life the physical training is most necessary. I hope the | 
general question will receive wider discussion—I am, | 
Sir, &c., | 

| 

| 





SAMUEL SMITH. 


Mentone. 


has been slightly modernised, and while the sayings of our 
Lord have not been touched, the setting in which they are 
placed is occasionally modified. As a rule, any alteration of 
the sacred text jars on the ear like reiterated misquotation; 
‘but Mr. Mackail, with a skill which is more easily illustrated 
than described, has managed to avoid this hitherto unavoid- 
able error. As an instance of what we have been saying, we 
will take the chapter in which the author describes the tempta- 
tion of our Lord. It is called “The Hill of Evil Counsel.” 
So far as the scene consists in dialogue, Mr. Mackail has 
followed the Gospel account almost word for word; only at the 
very end does he take the form of the narrative into his own 
hands. We quote his last paragraph: “Then the Tempter, 
seeing that all his temptations were of no avail, departed 
from Him. But angels came from Heaven bringing Him 
food: and He returned from the wilderness of the evil 
counsels in the power of the Spirit to Galilee, and began to 
preach the Gospel of the Kingdom of God in the fields and 





* Wharé: a hut or cottage. 


By; J. W. Mackail. London: Longimans and 


+ Biblia Innocentium, Part II. 
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ang In this instance Mr. Mackail has departed 
widely from the words of the New Testament, but he has pre- 
served the cadence in so masterly a manner as to make the 
yeader uncertain for a moment to what extent the passage is 
new. We have already alluded to Mr. Mackail’s skill in the 
making of headlines, each of which supplies a key to the 
teaching contained in the chapter, or a picturesque com- 
ment upon the incident presented to us. The Parable of the 
Sheep and the Goats is entitled “The Parting of the Ways,’ 
a sentence which points the reader away from a literal inter- 
pretation of an allegory intended to warn the unmerciful in 
this world, rather than satisfy the curious about a Judgment 
Day in the next. The last appearance of our Lord to His 
Disciples is called “The Promise of the Presence.” The 
journey to Emmaus is headed “The Country Road,” and 
Peter's miraculous delivery from prison—when as he walked 
through the silent streets of Jerusalem he was uncertain 
whether he was awake or saw a vision—“ The Midnight City.” 
It may seem perhaps hypercritical to make an adverse criti- 
cism on a book which must give so much pleasure to every 
lover of literature as the one with which we are dealing, but 
it is impossible for us, whatever it may be for others, to 
consider any presentment of the New Testament from a 
purely literary point of view. The claims and the effects of 
the Gospel are so entirely outside the field of letters. This 
being the case, we can but think it is a pity that Mr. Mackail 
has incorporated in his book so many Christian “ legends,’— 
ie, stories not found in the books of the New Testament, 
but only in those works whose claims were rejected by the 
framers of the Canon, and cannot be regarded as of Scerip- 
tural authority. All the stories he tells are beautiful, all 
are worth the time and trouble he has expended on repolish- 
ing and resetting them, but they are, all the same, of a wholly 
different calibre from the canonical writings. (At this 
point it is, however, due to the author to say that all 
these legends are placed in separate chapters, most of 
which come at the end of the book, so that they can be 
readily distinguished from the Biblical transcript.) To our 
mind, the story of “ Quo Vadis? ” alone among legends is even 
per se worthy to hold a place beside the narrative of Peter's 
repentance. Most of those quoted by Mr. Mackail strike a note 
which, however beautiful, is quite foreign to the grandeur 
and simplicity of the Gospels. Take, for instance, the story 
of St. Thomas in India, which may be remembered by 
some of our readers, though to the present writer it is 
new. St. Thomas, we are told, left the lands of the 
West to go to the Court of the King of India, who 
he had been told in a vision desired to find a master- 
builder who would build him a palace like that of the 
Emperor at Rome. When he came there the King gave into 
his hands a great treasure, and ordered him to build a palace 
while he himself went away for two years into another part 
of his kingdom. All the time he was away St. Thomas 
preached the Gospel and gave away the treasure in alms 
t» the poor. When the King returned and saw no palace, 
and found the treasure gone, he cast Thomas into prison, 
intending to put him to death. Meanwhile the King’s 
brother died and came to life again on the fourth 
day. During the time that his body lay dead his soul 
ascended to Paradise, where the angels showed him a 
palace beautiful beyond description. “This,” said they, 
“Thomas has built for your brother.” When the King 
heard this he fetched Thomas out of prison, and “ falling 
down at his feet asked pardon of him, and Thomas baptised 
him in the name of the Lord.” Then the King’s brother 
asked to be a doorkeeper of the palace he had seen, but 
Thomas assured him that he himself might possess such an 
one in that kingdom, “for in it are many mansions made 
ready since the beginning of the world to be bought by the 
price of your prayers and the largess of your riches, for 
thus your earthly riches may go before you to those palaces, 
but they may by no means fodlow you thither.” 
Surely if this book is in any sense intended for children, 
they cannot fail to be struck by the difference of moral teach- 


gave away what was not his own for the good of the 
owner’s soul has nothing in common with the downright 
St. Thomas of the Gospels, who was ready to die with a 
friend in whose mission he did not believe, and who refused 
all evidence of the supernatural but that of his senses. It may 
seem somewhat priggish to point out these self-evident diver- 
gences, but Mr. Mackail courts comment when he interpolates 
this story into a version of the New Testament, and it seems 
to us that a certain artistic as well as moral discord is pro- 
duced by the juxtaposition of such legends and our Lord's 
parables. The natural moral inference which is the outeome 
of the one ought not to be placed side by side with the artistic 
moral implication contained in the other. 

In our opinion, Mr. Mackail’s additions, however valuable 
in themselves, are utterly out of place. So far as the para- 
phrase of the Scripture is concerned, we think he has achieved 
a striking success. He has altered and simplified the arrange- 
ment of the Gospels in a manner likely to appeal to children, 
and while lhe has departed occasionally from the letter of 
the Authorised Version, so great is his skill in the matter of 
style that he has been able to preserve not only the sense and 
the spirit, but also the sound. 





A NEW ANTHOLOGY.* 

ALL verse written during the reign of Queen Victoria has 
been held to be eligible for inclusion in this volume. The 
writers are divided into three classes: (1) born in the 
eighteenth century, and living to do work inthe Victorian period; 
(2) born in the nineteenth century, now dead; (8) living poets. 
The editor, however, has found a place in his “ Introductory 
Notes” for Wordsworth’s beautiful verses on the death of 
James Hogg, “ When first descending from the moorland,” 
—described as an “extempore effusion,” and as such really 
wonderful. (He has also broken his rule to include in 
the body of the work an extract from Leigh Hunt's 
“Captain Sword,” an extract which might give a false 
impression of the poem.) Copyright difficulties have been 
on the whole liberally cleared away. Nothing, it is 
true, of Tennyson or of Matthew Arnold that falls within 
the protected period appears in these pages. With these 
exceptions, the editor seems to have had a free hand, and to 
have included or omitted, not of necessity, but by choice. , 

The first thing that strikes us is the preponderance given to 
Matthew Arnold. He has had sixty-two pages allotted to him, 
and this without “Thyrsis” and “Rugby Chapel,” which would 
unquestionably have found a place had circumstances per- 
mitted. This is about a fifth of the whole space occupied by 
the sixty-one writers included in Part II., and exceeds by half 
as much again that given to Tennyson and Browning together. 
This is a very significant fact. Matthew Arnold is not, and, 
if one may venture on prophecy, never will be, a popular poet. 
The one characteristic which critics of all kinds find in his 
verse is the “ academic.” And this, it is evident, is a quality 
that commands Sir M. Grant Duff’s sympathy. Perhaps the 
most remarkable proof is the inclusion of Sir Edmund Head’s 
“Translation from Propertius.” It may be questioned 
whether translations have a right to a place in such a collec- 
tion as this; but this is but a poor performance. What is tc 
be said of a rendering in which the unsurpassed— 
“Et si quid doliturus eris, sine testibus illis; 

Cum venient, siccis oscula falle genis "— 
are represented by such prosaic lines as these :— 
“ Be careful, if thou e’er for me shall weep, 
That they may never mark the tears thus shed” ? 

It is impossible not to believe that the editor had the original 
in his mind, and read into the inadequate English the un. 
translated beauties of the original. In another way the 
extracts from The New Timon and St. Stephen's of Lord 
Lytton show the dominance of the same taste. They have 
considerable rhetorical force, but their chief interest will be 
for readers who can compare them with Harace and Juvenal 
and the great English satirists. Keble, Faber, and, we may 
add, though doubtfully, Clough, are also academic, and these 





ing on the subject of trusteeship to be found in this parable 
and in those of our Lord. The Thomas of this story 
may have been a gifted spiritual teacher, but he was not 
inthe simple sense of the words a faithful servant. Neither 
is the story in character, for the Jesuitical person who 


three have nearly fifty pages between them, the first of the 
three being admitted, in contravention of the editor's rule, on 
the somewhat feeble plea that The Christian Year is “ one of 


* The Victorian Anthology. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Mountstuar‘ E. 
Grant Duff. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. [7s. 6d.] 
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the most thoroughly Victorian of works.” As a book of 
devotion it holds its own, but then books of devotion are for 
all time ; in its literary aspect it is distinctly pre-Victorian. 
The same might be said as regards its theology. It is 
useless, however, to argue about this as about any taste. The 
editor of The Victorian Anthology frankly claims that the 
choice must be individual, and he will doubtless command, 
if not a majority, yet a considerable following. 


There is another matter to be considered. A hope is ex- 
pressed in the preface that the reader will meet not only 
“many old friends,” but also “many new acquaintances.” 
How has this been fulfilled? The older the field the less 
chance, of course, that any undiscovered or forgotten beauty 
will be brought to light. On the whole, the best things 
are preserved and remembered. In Part I. there is not 
much. Croly’s Pericles may be reckoned as a rediscovery. 
It is a fine piece with one line, certainly, that could hardly be 
beaten, “Of more than men the more than King.” Another 
may be George Darley,—how many readers of the Spectator, 
we wonder, will have heard of George Darley, though 
thousands have, of course, read his beautiful “It is not 
Beauty I Demand,” which was included in the earlier 
editions of the Golden Treasury, among the anonymous 
poems. Carew was never better imitated than in— 

“ Your breasts, where Cupid tumbling lies, 

Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed,”— 
but the whole is full of inequalities. In Part II. there is an 
extract from “ The Queen’s Ball” of Mrs. Archer Clive, which 
will be new to most readers and welcome, though it has 
defects in form that are sufficient to account for its disappear- 
ance. “The Greek at Constantinople” of Lord Houghton 
3s a resurrection, and one well deserved. The “ Filiolae 
Dulcissimae” of Dean Alford will be an unmixed pleasure, we 
fancy, to many, whether as old friend or as new acquaintance. 
The famous couplet from Burgon’s prize-poem “ Petra,” 
which every one knows, appears with its context, which we 
shall venture to quote :— 
“It seems no work of man’s creative hand, 

By labour wrought as wavering fancy plann’d, 

But from the rock as if by magic grown, 

Eternal, silent, beautiful, alone! 

Not virgin-white like that old Doric shrine 

Where erst Athena held her rites divine ; 

Not saintly-grey, like many a Minster fane, 

That crowns the hill, and consecrates the plain; 

But rosy-red as if the blush of dawn 

That first beheld them were not yet withdrawn. 

The hues of youth upon a brow of woe, 

Which man deemed old two thousand years ayo, 

Match me such marvel save in Eastern clime, 

A rose-red city half as old as Time.” 
It would be quite possible to argue that the famous couplet is 
the weakest in the whole passage. But it is not difficult 
to understand how it “caught hold.” We are glad to see 
Mortimer Collins’s “ Shirley Chase,” but should have preferred 
“The Ivory Gate,” the better thing as it is the better known. 
A selector must often be tempted to give the less familiar 
when the difference of merit is not marked, and it is not easy 
to say whether he is right or wrong. Lord De Tabley’s work 
is not unknown—we can speak for readers of the Spectator— 
and we hope that this volume will find for his admirable verse 
a larger public. Part III. brings us face to face with one of 
the great difficulties of present-day criticism, the work of 
living poets. We shall not dispute the right to a place of any 
to whom Sir M. Grant Duff has accorded it, and it might be 
unjust to censure an omission,—is Mr. W. E. Henley absent 
of choice or of necessity? It must be enough to say generally 
that to our thinking the selection has been well done; no one 
can go through the hundred and fifty pages of Part III. with- 
out acknowledging that the Victorian period has been an age 
of poetry, though one might paradoxically say not of poets. 
This said, we give some specimens, probably “ new acquaint- 
ances ” to many, though “old friends” to some. Here is Mr. 
Austin Dobson on Lord De Tabley :— 

“* Still may the Muses foster thee, O Friend, 
Who, while the vacant quidnuncs stand at gaze, 
Wond’ring what Prophet next the Fates may send, 
Still tread’st the ancient ways ; 


Still climb’st the clear-cold altitudes of Song, 
Or ling’ring ‘ by the shore of Old Romance,’ 
Heed’st not the vogue, how little, or how long, 
Of marvels made in France. 











Still to the summits may thy face be set, 
And long may we, that heard thy morning rhyme, 
Hang on thy noon-day music, nor forget , 
In the hushed even-time.” 


And here are some couplets from Mr. 


“Gardener” :— 


“ The birds all loved him for he would not shoot 
Even the winged thieves that stole his fruit ; 
And he loved them—the little fearless wren, 
The red-breast, curious in the ways of men, 
The pilgrim swallow, and the dearer guest 
That sets beneath our eaves her plaster’d nest: 
The merry whitethroat, bursting with his song, 
Fluttered within his reach and fear’d no wrong, 
And the mute fly-catcher forgot her dread 
And took her prey beside his stooping head. 
Receive him, Mother Earth, his work is done ; 
Blameless he liv’d and did offence to none ; 
Blameless he died, forbidding us to throw 
Flowers in his grave, because he loved them so. 
He would not have them stifle underground, 
But bloom among the grasses on his mound. 
We, that have loved, must leave him: Mother, keep 
A faithful watch about him in his sleep.” 
We must find room for one more—by Moira O’Neill—jxite 
deserving, we think, of the epithet “ delicious” by which the 
editor describes it :— 
“ Lookin’ Back. 
Wathers 0’ Moyle an’ the white gulls flying, 
Since I was near ye what have I seen ? 
Deep great seas, an’ a sthrong wind sighin’ 
Night an’ day where the waves are green. 
Struth na Moile, the wind goes sighin’ 
Over a waste o’ wathers green. 


Slemish an’ Trostan, dark wi’ heather, 
High are the Rockies, airy-blue ; 

Sure ye have snows in the winter weather, 
Here they’re lyin’ the long year through. 

Snows are fair in the summer weather, 
Och, an’ the shadows between are bluc! 


Lone Glen Dun an’ the wild glen flowers, 
Little ye know if the prairie is sweet. 

Roses for miles, an’ redder than ours, 
Spring here undher the horses’ feet. 

Ay, an’ the black-eyed gold sunflowers,— 
Not as the glen flowers small an’ swect. 


Wathers 0’ Moyle, I hear ye callin’ 

Clearer for half 0’ the world between, 
Antrim hills an’ the wet rain fallin’ 

Whiles ye are nearer than snow-tops keen : 
Dreams o’ the night an’ a night-wind callin’— 

What is the half 0’ the world between ? ” 


Jobnstone’s 





BIRDS AND MAN.* 

Sir Epwarp GRey, in an address delivered some years azo 
on birds and the pleasures of the ornithologist, declared that 
the study of birds was better than many conventional amuse- 
ments, and made a man happier than personal success. 
Bird-nesting and wild-fowling, we doubt not, sweeten the 
labours of opposition; but however much we may applaud 
such amiable sentiments, we must deplore the consequences to 
the Liberal party. Mr. Hudson, who quotes the speech as one 
that will ever impress his memory, is a man who also loves 
the pleasure of observing birds, and what is more rare, he can 
record his observations in a manner very pleasant to read. 
We do not agree with his objections to all stuffed birds in 
glass cases. If they are well mounted, amidst natural sur- 
roundings, to many who only can enjoy Nature second hand 
they afford a vast deal of harmless pleasure. Passing from 
the museum to the open air, we are at one with Mr. Hudson as 
to the great enjoyment which a field-naturalist may get from 
observing birds. For this innocent pastime there are re- 
quired a good eyesight, a retentive memory for songs or call- 
notes, and an abundance of patience. A pair of Zeiss glasses 
and a note-book or journal are indispensable accessories. It 
is well to be furnished with some text-book, such as Mr. 
Howard Saunders’s Manual. Mr. Hudson himself has 
published an excellent little book (British Birds, Longmans 
and Co., 6s.), which has the advantage of not confusing the 
beginner with stragglers and visitors too rare to be ever met 
with. 

The first thing is to discover of what species a bird is; the 
next to ascertain what he is doing. Every one bas seen jack- 
daws and starlings searching the wool of sheep for vermin, 





and Man. Py W. H, Hudson, F.Z.S. London: Longmans and Co. 
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Mr. Hudson describes how they perform a similar service to 


fallow-deer ‘— 
«In Savernake Forest I once witnessed a very pretty little 
ne. I noticed a doe lying down by herself in a grassy hollow, 
pee her ata distance of about fifty yards it struck 


and as I 
ingular that she kept her head so low down that I 
pth ant oe the top of it on a level with her back. Walking 


d to get a better sight, I saw a jackdaw standing on the turf 
before ion, very busily pecking at her face. With my glass [ 
was able to watch her movements very closely ; he pecked round 
her eyes, then her nostrils, her throat, and in fact every 

+ of her face; and, just as a man when being shaved 
turns his face this way and that under the gentle guiding 
touch of the barber’s fingers, and lifts up his chin to allow the 
razor to pass beneath it, so did the doe raise and lower and turn 
her face about to enable the bird to examine and reach every part 
with his bill. Finally, the daw left the face, and, moving round, 
jumped on the deer’s shoulders, and began a minute search in 
that part; having finished this, he jumped on to the head and 
pecked at the forehead and round the bases of the ears. The 
cking done, he remained for some seconds sitting perfectly 

still, looking very pretty with the graceful red head for a stand, 
the doe’s long ears thrust out on either side of him.” 

From this living perch he sprang into the air and flew away. 
From Savernake we pass to Wells Cathedral, where a hundred 
pairs or more of jackdaws—“the Bishop's jacks ’—build 
on the west front. It is an amusing sight to see the long 
black procession in the nesting season flying up to the niches, 
each bird bringing a stick. The strange thing is that 
although the nesting-places will not admit a stick more than 
18in. long, the birds, after years of experience, still bring 
many 4 ft., 5 ft., and 6 ft. in length, which they drop upon the 
pavement below. More strange is it that although they have 
to go great distances to get sticks, a bird hardly ever picks 
one up from the pavement. The building is all done in the 
early morning, and about half-past eight a man comes with a 
barrow to gather up the fallen sticks—there is always a 
barro\. ‘oad heaped high—which would soon make a rampart 
outside the Cathedral door. Cowper the poet speaks of 
the hoarseness of the daw’s note, which, to our think- 
ing, is the cheeriest music in Nature. But Cowper, 
as Mr. Hudson observes, was a bad naturalist; “as bad, 
let us say, as Shakespeare and Wordsworth and Tennyson.” 
He gives a few specimens of these poets’ ignorance of birds, 
but many might be added. Whilst still in the West Country, 
Mr. Hudson visited some haunts of the raven on the Somerset - 
shire coast, where there were still two pairs. We doubt not 
they have been killed by now; but there is a superstition 
among the ignorant (which unfortunately does not extend to 
gamekeepers) against taking the blood of a raven. Every one 
was anxious to destroy them except one man in the neigh- 
bourhood, and he annually robbed their nest and sold the 
eggs. The old head-keeper on the Forest of Exmoor told 
Mr. Hudson that in one single year (a quarter of a century 
ago) he had shot and trapped fifty-two ravens. In a chapter 
on owls in a village Mr. Hudson shows that he appreciates 
the melodious hooting of these nocturnal choristers. He was 
standing one very dark night under some old elms near 
Willersey, which was the favourite meeting-place of all the 
owls around :— 

“T heard the dull sound of heavy stumbling footsteps coming 

towards me over the rough ridgy field. Nearer and nearer the 
man came, until arriving at the hedge close to which I stood, he 
scrambled through, muttering maledictions on the thorns that 
scratched and tore him; then catching sight of me at a distance 
of two or three yards, he started back and stood still, very much 
astonished at seeing a motionless human figure at that spot. I 
greeted him, and to explain my presence remarked that I had 
been listening to the owls. ‘Owls! Listening to the owls!’ he 
exclaimed, staring at me. After a while he added: ‘we have 
been having too much of the owls over at Saintbury.’ Had I heard, 
he asked, about the young woman who had dropped down dead a 
week or two ago, after hearing an owl hooting near her cottage 
in the day-time? Well, the owl had been hooting again in the 
same tree, and no one knew who it was for and what to expect 
next.” 
We can imagine the incredulous reader already smiling and 
wagging his head. But the story was true. A young woman, 
in very good health, and the mother of a small child, heard 
an owl hooting at noonday, as they often do in autumn, and 
soon after she dropped dead suddenly. The ignorant do not 
need stronger evidence of the malevolence of the owls. 


Other chapters in this volume (some of which has already 
appeared in magazines) deal with the strange and beautiful 
sheldrake, which nests in rabbit burrows; a wood-wren at 


Wells ; 


the secret of the willow-wren’s charm when we 





hear its “easy, joyous, laughing note” in spring; _ the 
habits of wild geese; and the early months in Savernake 
Forest. In the chapter on the Dartford warbler, a most 
elegant species which is now fast being exterminated 
i spite of the futile Orders of Home Secretaries and 
County Councils, Mr. Hudson offers some timely suggestions 
on the need for new legislation. Where rare birds nest in 
colonies watchers can be appointed to protect them from 
miscreants. But who will watch the watchers? Mr. 
Hudson’s proposal to make private collections of British- 
killed birds illegal seems impracticable and unjust, unless 
he can show how the Bill is to be drafted and the law 
enforced. The present writer desires to add that he is not 
a collector,—otherwise he will incur the suspicion which 
Mr. Hudson feels for those who do not agree with this 
proposal. 





THE LETTERS OF ERASMUS.* 

Mr. NicHo.s’s edition of The Epistles of Erasmus reflects 
the greatest possible credit upon English scholarship. The 
mere arrangement of the letters in chronological order 
required no less skill than industry, and the ample com- 
mentary fills all the gaps left by accident or by the silence of 
Erasmus, We may now for the first time trace the career of 
Erasmus as depicted in his letters without the tedious process 
of dodging backwards and forwards, and looking for clues 
where no clues are apparent. The translation is spirited and 
idiomatic, nor can we call to mind any book which throws so 
much light upon Erasmus and his period as this edition of 
Mr. Nichols. 

Fortunate in the execution, Mr. Nichols was fortunate also 
in the design of his work. Few men that ever lived have 
practised the delicate art of letter-writing to such admirable 
purpose as Erasmus. His success was due to no hazard of 
circumstance, to no accident of great acquaintance, to no 
miraculous adventures. His letters have survived because 
they were written by an accomplished writer, not merely for 
the eye of this or that correspondent, but for the eye of 
posterity. ‘ What I write will live for ever,” he said with a 
fair consciousness of his merit, and, mindful of the future, he 
never permitted himself to sink to commonplace or to neglect 
the claims of style. Again, he collected his own letters with 
the utmost care. More than once we find him asking his 
correspondents to preserve or to send back the priceless 
treasures; and though his best compositions have a lightness 
of touch, a gaiety of spirit, which became their subject, it 
should be remembered that they are purposed and definite 
works of art. But while he kept his letters, he weeded them 
out as the years passed, recognising that the work of his 
maturer brain was worth more than the effusions of his youth. 
So the collection grew apace, and in 1523 he could 
say with truth :—“TI have written, and am still writing, such 
a quantity of letters that two waggons could scarcely be equal 
to carry them.” 

The letters printed in this first volume—soon, we hope, to 
be supplemented—do not belong to the period of Erasmus’s 
greatest works and most masterful influence. They bring us 
down to the year 1509, when the Reformation was not, and 
before their humane author was dragged from the study 
to the distasteful arena of affairs. Now, Erasmus was 
essentially a man of peace. The weapons which he 
wielded with so much success were the weapons of the 
intellect. His talent was as remote from the boisterous 
humour of Rabelais as from the intrepid logic of Luther. He 
wanted freedom, he despised the theologians, he hated the 
monks who had claimed him by a trick. But reform meant 
for him an intellectual process, not a flame of fire and the 
shedding of blood. Perhaps he did not realise the effect of 
his own work, perhaps he devoutly believed that the world 
might be governed from the study. At any rate, the storm 
which Luther let loose upon Europe appalled his gentle mind. 
He was a man of peace, who hated fanaticism, on whichever 
side it showed itself, and who asked no more than to pursue 
his studies and to write what he thought. And so he has been 
called a coward without any just warrant. The sincerity of 
his works proves him no poltroon; and if he loved the 
humanities, and cared for the good things of this world, it was 


* The Epistles of Erasmus. Translated and edited by F. M. Nichols, Lone 
don: Longmans and Co, {[18s.] 
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because he obeyed his own temperament with a simple loyalty. 
From his point of view no matter of opinion was worth the 
shedding of blood. He loved Sir Thomas More as he loved 
few men. When More’s head fell on the block, “ he felt,” said 
he, “as if he had died himself.” But he did not approve the 
sacrifice. He wished his friend had left theology to the 
divines, and not been implicated in a dangerous business. In 
other words, he was not of the stuff whereof martyrs are 
made. 


As we have said, the letters in Mr. Nichols’s volume 
show us no more than the scholarly pursuits and literary 
friendships of the great writer. When a student he 
wrote with the boyish generosity which we expect. He 
addressed his companions with intelligence, affection, even 
with a touch of romance. Though literature is already the 
main interest of his life, he touches it with the gaiety and 
wit which remained with him until the end. As he grows 
older his scope becomes more various, his hand yet lighter. 
Now we find him describing in mock heroic style a formidable 
encounter between his landlady and the serving-maid. ‘“ Do 
you fancy,” he asks the maid, “that the issue of battles 
depends only upon strength?” And so he instructs her at 
the next attack to pull off the landlady's cap, and then to fly 
at her hair. The maid, of course, follows his tactics, and 
Erasmus describes the result with reasonable satisfaction. 
Now we catch him in a mood of irony, attacking the Scotists 
with an anger which Rabelais might have rivalled. ‘Those 
blessed Scotists,” says he, “assert that the mysteries of this 
science cannot be comprehended by one who has any 
commerce at all with the Muses or with the Graces. If you 
have touched good letters, you must unlearn what you have 
learned ; if you have drunk of Helicon, you must get rid of the 
draught. I do my best to speak nothing in true Latin, nothing 
elegant or witty, and I seem to make some progress. There is 
hope that they will acknowledge Erasmus some time or other.” 
But Erasmus was too sanguine even in his irony. They did 
not acknowledge him, and the consequence was that many years 
of his life were spent in the vain search for a patron. He 
could not live in penury, against which his refinement was in 
revolt, and he could not easily earn money by the Muses. 
Sometimes he breaks out in contempt of his hard lot. “He 
is wise in vain,’ says he, “ who is wise for himself. Admire 
Literature and praise it, but follow Gain.” Of course he 
could not take his own advice, and so his needs went 
unsatisfied. At the age of thirty-four we find him explaining 
his immediate necessities to James Batt. “A little money 
must be scraped together from somewhere, with which I may 
get clothes, buy the whole works of Jerome (upon whom I am 
preparing commentaries), as well as Plato, procure Greek 
books and hire the services of a Greek teacher.” Nor was 
there any method by which Erasmus could find gold save the 
generosity of a patron. So he sought a patron with an 
assiduity which to us might seem pitiful if we did not 
remember the circumstance and habit of the time. For a 
while he prospered in England, where he was always 
well received and suitably honoured. He saw Prince 
Henry (afterwards Henry VIII.) at nine years old, and 
detected “already something of royalty in his demeanour, 
in which there was a certain dignity combined with singular 
courtesy.” He dined with Colet, and records the eloquent 
apologue of Cain which he himself recited in an Oxford 
Common Room. He won the friendship of More, and he 
enjoyed the generosity of Lord Mountjoy. The ladies of 
England won his instant admiration. “There are nymphs 
here with divine features,” he wrote to Faustus, the Laureate, 
“so gentle and kind, that you may well prefer them to your 
ewn Camenae. Besides, there is a fashion which cannot be 
commended enough. Wherever you go, you are received on 
all hands with kisses; when you take leave, you are dismissed 
with kisses. If you go back, your salutes are returned to 
you.” Butin the end England disappointed Erasmus. He 
had gone to Dover on his way to France with £20 in his 
pocket. Fearing the exactions of Empson and Dudley, he 
had changed his English gold into French on More's advice. 
But Empson and Dudley, being no respecters of a foreign 
currency, took his money all the same; and with regret we 
record that years afterwards Erasmus still described our fair, 
white cliffs as infames scopult. 


However, the Lady of Veer was the patron whom he pursueg 





a acre 
with the greatest zeal, and with the smallest success, She 
was flattered by his attentions, and yet gave no practical help, 
He addressed petitions to her; he bade his friend Batt 
approach her, and all without effect. But it must not be 
supposed that he made all his demands in gravity of spirit, 
His friends did not see the humour of the quest so readily 
as himself. “You will add finally,” says he to Batt on 
one occasion, “that I have made the same complaint in my 
letter that St. Jerome makes more than once, that Iam losing 
my eyesight by reading; upon which you may 
suggest in the most sprightly terms that she should send me 
some sapphire or other gem that has the power of strengthen. 
ing the eyesight. What gems have that virtue I could tel] 
you if I had Pliny here, but that you can fish out from the 
Doctor.” Erasmus did not get his gem, and possibly Batt, 
who does not appear to have known the meaning of sprightli. 
ness, never saw the jest. For the rest, Erasmus was of 
delicate health, “much subject to fever, especially at the 
season of Lent, on account of the fish diet, the mere 
smell of which was always offensive to him”; a great 
hater of liars; very fastidious of his style, which never 
satisfied him. So, too, “he took no pleasure in his face,” 
and it was with great difficulty that Holbein contrived to 
paint his portrait. Had he been rich, he tells us, he would 
have been a singular encourager of talent. As he was 
poor, he devoted his whole life to the advancement of good 
letters. Early in life he determined to preserve his pen “ free 
from bloodshed,” and, forced to defend himself, he was always 
courteous. His works keep green his fame for ever, and he 
himself is revealed in his letters as the most human and most 
humane scholar of his age. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE new Nineteenth Century, though it contains no article 
of shining merit, is full of varied and instructive reading. 
Mr. Bushby’s paper on the Agreement between Great 
Britain and Japan, for example, derives special interest 
from the writer’s survey of the attitude of the Japanese Press 
during the last few years. He fairly proves his point that 
the event which has surprised England so much has for years 
been discounted by the “man in the street” in Tokyo, and 
gives a number of instructive evidences of the methodical 
manner in which our new allies are labouring to interweave 
the interests and welfare of China and Japan.——Mr. 
Birchenough’s estimate of Mr. Chamberlain as Empire- 
builder is a good example of eulogy undisfigured by adula- 
tion, and the comparison with Lord Rosebery, though adverse 
to the latter, is temperately expressed. Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Birchenough not unfairly puts it, “ with all his fascination and 
possibilities, must still be regarded as a great but somewhat 
speculative reserve asset of Imperial politics.” Another note- 
worthy saying is the remark that “our trade retains its old 
vitality, and shows every sign of continuous expansion if we 
can avoid the dangerous pitfall of mistaking finance for 
industry."——Mr. Edward Dicey subjects the projected 
British Academy to some lively but damaging criticism. 
We are inclined to agree with him when he says that 
the British public do not want a British Academy, but 
he is hardly fair in representing Matthew Arnold to have beena 
thoroughgoing advocate of the establishment of such a body. 
Matthew Arnold believed in an Academy in vacuo, but doubted 
if it would ever commend itself to the genius of the British 
people.——We may also note Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s excellent 
paper on “The Masque of Ulysses,” in which he rightly 
insists on the element of beauty in Mr. Phillips’s play as 
the note that distinguishes it from contemporary drama; the 
crushing rejoinders of Mr. Waters and Colonel Harcourt to 
Colonel Pedder’s recent indictment of the absentee country 
gentry; and Mr. Walter Frewen Lord’s able but acid depre- 
ciation of Thackeray as the “ apostle of mediocrity.” ——M. 
Clinton Dawkins puts forward a weighty plea for compulsory 
military training, or a “ Pan-Britannic Militia,” as the only 
means of meeting the requirements imposed on us by our 
international and Imperial position. He contends that 
general compulsory service in the Militia for home defence 
could be advocated as a great democratic measure, as it would 
decrease, and not increase, the expenditure on the Regular 
Army, and—as the example of Germany goes to prove—pro- 
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a aemamasinal 
mote the direct interests of education as well as moral and 


i hat it is precisel 
ical advancement. Finally, he urges t Pp ly 
wee’ such a training that the mass of the people will 
best learn the responsibilities and privileges of Empire. 


The Contemporary, in the person of the contributor who 
gions himself “ Ogniben,” joins in the crusade against 
Free-trade. “The time has undoubtedly come, he writes, 
“when we shall have to reconsider our attitude towards our 
foreign industrial competitors, our fellow-subjects beyond the 
seas, and our whole commercial policy as well. The pith of 
the article, however, is contained in the evidences adduced by 
the writer to illustrate Germany’s hostility towards us, and in 
particular her view that our markets are her vested interest® 
and that any attempt to close these will be regarded as an 
unfriendly act. It is curious to note that tle writer has fore- 
stalled Count von Bilow in defining the attitude of Germany 
as the tertius gaudens: “She |Germany] now baits France 
against Italy, now England against Russia, now Muscovy 
against Austria-Hungary, and ever emerges as the tertius 
gaudens.”—" The Belgian Curse in Africa” is a powerful 
attack on the administration of the Congo State by Mr. 
Edmund Morel. The writer justly contends that it is im- 
possible to arrive at the truth if King Leopold’s responsibility 
is shelved, and sets himself to prove that from first to last the 
King’s intervention has been due to sordid and selfish motives, 
and has resulted in the most appalling consequences. It will 
be interesting to see how this formidable attack.is met by 
King Leopold’s faithful henchmen in this country. It should 
be noted that the worst charges brought by Mr. Morel against 
the administration of the Domaine Privé are drawn from 
Belgian sources. —Mr. Hector MacPherson’s critical estimate 
of Lord Rosebery is bitterly hostile, yet some of his thrusts 
strike home. Thus he quotes with considerable effect Burke’s 
famous description of Charles Townshend, “to whom a single 
whiff of incense withheld gave much greater pain than he 
received delight in the clouds of it which daily rose about him 
from the prodigal superstition of innumerable admirers. He 
was a candidate for contradictory honours, and his great aim 
was to make those agree in admiration of him who never 
agreed in anything else.” The real obstacles in Lord Rose- 
bery’s path, according to Mr. MacPherson, are “not his 
political rivals, but his own cold, critical temperament, his 
morbid self-consciousness, and his lack of fundamental or 
coherent convictions.” Mr. Alfred Stead writes on the 
Anglo-Japanese Agreement from the Japanese point of view. 
He asserts that the Treaty was not of England’s seeking, but is 
due to the initiative, the will, and the perseverance of Japan, 
who had previously approached America and Germany. Mr. 
Stead makestwointeresting points. One is in regard to the Con- 
ventions between China and the Powers included in the phrase 
status quo. ‘The Japanese do not regard the Russo-Chinese 
Convention of 1900 as having any juridical existence. If the 
English Government accepts that view and is prepared to act 
upon it, the future may contain serious difficulties.” The 
other relates to the Second Article and the possibility of an 
attack upon the respective interests of the Allies by a single 
Power. This contingency, which has been discussed in England, 
“is not regarded as worthy of serious consideration in Japan. 
There it is not usual to consider the possibility of a conflict 
with single Powers: to the statesmen of Tokyo the Dual 
Alliance and the Triple Alliance seem to cover the whole 
world.” But with these reservations Mr. Stead takes a hope- 
ful view of the Agreement as it affects the susceptibilities 
and interests of Russia, Germany, and America, and contem- 
plates the possibility of China being drawn into alliance with 
Japan and England. 





The main contention of an interesting article in the 
Fortnightly headed “The Navy—Is All Well?” by Mr. F. T. 
Jane, may be summarised thus. The author contends that 
the revelations of “ deficiencies ” by which the Navy League 
and the Press periodically send the public into hysterics are 
practically always mare’s-nests, the real truth aSout failures 
aud defects never being known outside the Admiralty, which 
keeps its secrets absolutely. As an instance of this the 
experiments upon the ‘ Belleisle’ are quoted. People were 
led to believe by the unprofessional critics that the effects 


—— 


says :— Now, facts officially noted at the ‘ Belleisle’ experi- 
ment have lately led to something very like a revolution in 
the internal efficiency of our warships, so the importance of 
the matter can be gauged. The secrecy that has shrouded it 
all is an instance of how really important facts never leak 
out. From the popular point of view the ‘Belleisle’ 
experiment began and ended with the woodwork in that 
old ship.” The Ormuzd and Ahriman controversy about 
boilers comes in for criticism by Mr. Jane. He asks 
how, if the water-tube boilers are so demonstrably bad, can we 
“account for the fact that not only do naval engineers 
express themselves satisfied with Bellevilles, but that having 
once served in Belleville ships they always apply to serve 
again insuch”? Mr. Jane is not an all-round optimist; he 
is loud in condemning the Reserve Fleet, and declares that 
the Admiralty and public alike ignored it. To Sir Gerard 
Noel he gives the credit of “herculean efforts” which 
obtained quarterly cruises for the Reserve Fleet, and made 
its personnel efficient. About the personnel the author 
expresses no unhesitating opinion,—the matériel only wants to 
be made worthy of the men who work it. The doctrines of 
the old “seamen” class of Admirals linger here and there, 
and we are told that the ridiculous spectacle still exists of 
officers going about their ships, measuring tape in hand, 
ascertaining the dimensions of the bluejackets’ collars. The 
summing-up of the argument is this: “ (1) The public very 
rarely knows the truth about anything naval. (2) The 
Admiralty, good, bad, or indifferent, must be trusted, 
because there alone can things be known. There is 
nothing else to trust to.” Sir Henry Thompson's 
paper, “‘ The Unknown God’?” suggests the religious contro. 
versies of the past epoch of Huxley. The author tells us 
that he made for his own uses a survey of the history of 
the world to see if he could discover from recorded 
phenomena traces of the Unknown God. In his search he 
became convinced thatall Revelation was an illusion, apparently 
because chloroform was discovered only recently. Sir Henry 
says :— What untold and agonising tortures would have been 
spared throughout history had this precious secret been re- 
vealed! How evident is it that Revelation was no part of the 
plan.” (Theitalics are the author's.) After the consideration 
of more evidence, mostly of the above description, the writer 
sums up as follows :—‘“ I was now assured by evidence which 
I could not resist that all which man—with his limited know- 
ledge and experience—has learned to regard as due to supreme 
‘power’ and ‘wisdom,’ although immeasurably beyond his 
comprehension, is also associated with the exercise of an 
‘absolutely beneficent’ influence over all living things, of 
every grade, which exist within its range.” The usual 
articles on Russian, German, and Japanese alliances are to be 
found this month, but they are not of particular interest, and 
do not put forth any very new ideas. Free-trade comes in 
for a contemptuous discussion, “The Approaching Abandon- 
ment of Free Trade” being the assured title of one article. Mr. 
Hobson, like so many of those who think with him, considers 
the “farmers” as being solid for a tax on grain, thus compen- 
sating them for dearer manufactured goods. But this view 
requires modification. Wherever farming is connected with 
the raising of stock and dairying, the last thing the farmer 
wants is to have grain, and so feeding-stuffy, taxed. 
Farmers’ clubs in dairy districts represented by Conservative 
Members pass resolutions approving Free-trade.——“ Our 
Past,” by M. Maeterlinck, translated by Mr. Alfred Sutro, 
tries to persuade us that the past exists only as we view it in 
the present, on which it entirely depends. Our riches lie 
chiefly in the past, but we must never go there except we are 
so far masters that we can “ enter its domain and make choice 
there of what we require, discarding the rest, and commanding 
it never to cross our threshold without our order.” This seems 
almost like the cultivation of that “robust conscience ” 
advised by a heroine of Ibsen. It is needless to say that the 
work is full of beautiful and delicate thoughts, though their 
interpretation may sometimes give us pause. 











The National Review is this month full of stimulating and 
suggestive, if not always convincing, articles. The Welt- 





politik article, by what may be called the alphabetical syndi- 


upon this ship were the all-important end of the trials. The | cute, is devoted to the Alliance with Japan, the conclusion of 
author, however, hints that it was not on the ‘ Belleisle’ but | which “A. B. C., &c.,” hail with natural satisfaction, since 


on the ‘Majestic’ that the real experiments were made, and 


' they had urged it as far back as last November. The aim of 
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their present contribution is to show that the Alliance, so far 
from hindering reasonable relations with Russia, may rather 
promote and further them. This, however, they admits 
depends on the fulfilment of two conditions. The Foreign 
Office must be guided for some time in the spirit of Palmer- 
ston, and Russian statesmen must “ decline to be deluded by 
Powers and personages who are equally inimical to Russia 
and England.”——-With most of “ An Englishman’s” tribute 
to Mr. Chamberlain we are in hearty accord, but we strongly 
deprecate the persistent, and even odious, comparisons insti- 
tuted between him and Mr. Balfour, and the aggressive 
manner in which Mr. Chamberlain's claims to the Premier” 
ship are advanced. Take, for example, the following passage ; 
“In an era of apathy and indifference, when others of Cabinet 
rank have been busy golfing, shooting, and racing, he has 
managed to attend to his duties. Work, not sport, is with 
him the foremost interest of life, and he is singular among 
Ministers for the small amount of exercise which he takes and 
requires.” It is surely absurd to use the fortunate peculiarity 
of one Minister as a stick with which to beat his less happily 
constituted colleagues. To need exercise is the ordinary man’s 
misfortune, not his fault——Mr. Arnold White in “ The Silent 
Navy ” makes great play with the fact that there are no naval 
officers on the active list in the House of Commons, whence he 
argues that the hundred and twenty-two thousand five hundred 
officers and men in the Fleet are not represented at all in 
Parliament, and that the vital problems affeeting the efficiency 
of the Navy cannot be adequately discussed. Mr. White writes 
with his usual rhetorical vigour, but does not venture to 
forestall a single one of the obvious objections to his scheme, 
though he naively observes that “ public opinion seems actually 
hostile to naval representation.” —— Miss Jane Findlater traces 
the recent evolution of the religious novel, as exemplified in the 
works of George MacDonald, * Mark Rutherford,” and Mrs, 
Humphry Ward. Quoting from the first-named author the 
saying, “It is far more consequence what kind of a God 
than whether a God at all,” Miss Findlater doubts if such a 
sentence could have been penned in the twentieth century. 
Thousands in the present day, she holds, would reverse 
George MacDonald’s sentence and say, “It is of far more 
consequence whether there be a God at all than of what kind 
He is.” Sir Horace Rumbold, whose genial “ Recollections of 
a Diplomat” form a supplement to the number, tells once more 
the historic story of Commodore Tatnall's heroic action before 
the Taku forts in 1859, adding: “could but more such instances 
of American brotherly feeling be quoted.” The wish is very 
happily answered in Mr. Maurice Low’s reference to the late 
Admiral Kimberly, who died recently near Boston. When 
the ‘Calliope’ was steaming out of Apia Harbour in the 
teeth of the hurricane of 1889, past the American vessels 
which were being dashed to pieces on the rocks, “as the 
‘Calliope’ inch by inch passed the ‘Trenton’ Admiral 
Kimberly, commanding the squadron, lined up his band 
and directed the musicians to play ‘God Save the Queen,’ 
which was answered by a ringing cheer from the men and 
officers on the ‘ Calliope,’ who were powerless to save the lives 
of their gallant brothers in arms. Men and officers in 
both Services remember with emotion this ‘Ave! Frater, 
morituri te salutant, from men who were looking death in 
the face to those who were grappling with death.” 





It would be hard to match for qualities of romance the 
story told in Blackwood hy Mr. Hugh Clifford of the settle- 
ment of the Cocos Islands. This real Viking Saga begins 
in the Orkneys in the first years of the nineteenth century. 
A chance whaling ship put in at one of the lesser islands in 
search of sailors, and two unwilling brothers were taken on 
board, their father seeing no other possible way of finding for 
them an opening in the world. The scene is then changed to 
Northern China, where the whaler is filling water-casks, and is 
there boarded and captured suddenly, and without disturbance, 
by a ship of war belonging to John Company. The reason 
of this piratical proceeding is then explained to the whaler,— 
the other ship’s navigating officers had died of cholera, and 
substitutes had to be obtained from somewhere. Finally, the 
Orkney lad, George Ross, was handed over—he had a capacity 
for navigation—and the young Viking worked the ship with- 
out accident through perilous seas till they reached Calcutta. 
Warren Hastings heard the story, and gave the hero of it a 
naval commission. George Ross rose rapidly, and was 





associated with Raffles in Java, and chared his dae, 
misery at giving up the island to the Dutch. Hag a 
officials in the Foreign Office in London troubleg to 
break the seals of Raffles’s despatches and reag 

it is likely that no retrocession would have occurred, 
Through the years of his active life the Viking had longed 
once more to return to the island in the North from when 
he came. Therefore he took a ship, whose building he hag 
superintended, in discharge of his arrears of pay, manned her 
with Malays, and set sail for Thule. On the way thither he 
came upon a coral island, became in love with the place, ang 
brought there all his Northern kinsfolk, who together with 
Malays made the ancestors of the present inhabitants, The 
son of the first George Ross was a philosopher, and while by 
wrote a great work his people fell into idleness, He died, anj 
his son, who still lives, and who had been educated in Scot. 
land, succeeded him. He-had all the energy and commanding 
genius of the founder of the family, and has succeeded jy 
making his people industrious, prosperous, and happy. Though 
Mahommedan, they have abandoned polygamy; and though 
Asiatic, are neat and tidy. We have given the outline of this 
wonderful story only; the details are romantic too, and Mr. 
Clifford has told the story well——The chief interest in the 
third paper of the series entitled “On the Heels of Do 
Wet” lies in the fact that the narrative and picture it 
gives of the movements of a force on the march ar 
entirely different from the accounts of the newspaper 
correspondents or the official despatch. This fiction 
founded on fact—as we take it to be—gives a truer account 
of what really happens, because it is not merely the record 
of what one correspondent actually saw, nor the mere official 
recital of the results attained. In this paper we are made to 
realise the relation between the various parts of the force, and 
how the commander keeps in touch with his troops and 
acts on information brought to him. The writer shows us 
the works of the machine.-——The unsigned article on “ Army 
Reform” takes a somewhat optimistic view of the future, and 
points out that Lord Roberts has put on record at various 
times criticisms which had they been taken to heart would 
have saved us from many sad blunders. The writer says 
that it is fair to assume that Lord Roberts will now put his 
theories into practice. We are told, and truly, that we must 
not be impatient of immediate visible results; the reforms 
will take time, and also it must not be forgotten that the 
reformer has to be largely occupied with the carrying on of 
the war. The author refuses to allow that officers “as a rule 
are incapable and ignorant of their duties,” but goes on to 
pointjout the inefficiency of the arm formerly given to cavalry, 
the failure to see that heavy guns must be taken into action, 
and the importance of sanitary science in camps. Does the 
author think such questions form no part of military busi- 
ness, and should be left to civilians to organise P 





To see ourselves as others see us is proverbially amusing, 
and the Monthly Review has provided this entertainment for 
the Spectator in an anonymous article on “The Weekly Press 
of England.” We are thanked for our optimism, but are told 
that it springs only from “ over-belief in absolute principles,” 
and that in both politics and art a too purely moral stand- 
point is adopted. It is, indeed, the literary criticism which 
most affects the writer of the article. He holds up asa model 
Les Annales, and every reader of that delightful French 
weekly will acknowledge its high standard and the excellence 
of its reviews. We cannot help feeling that what the critic of 
the English weeklies really dislikes in them is what for wantof 
better terms we might call their colonising and missionary 
spirit. It is a characteristic of most Englishmen, which is 
reflected in their papers, that they wish to occupy the land, 
and to teach and to preach. We willingly plead guilty 
to an indictment drawn on such lines, —Mr. Julian 
Corbett makes a vigorous and sweeping attack on educa- 
tion in the Navy. It is indeed a disquieting fact that the 
First Lord, on the authority of Admirals and Captains straight 
from the sea, should have pronounced it perfect. Such an 
attack as this would have appeared exaggerated had 
it been made upon the training of the Army before 
Colenso, Stormberg, and Magersfontein. May we not 
ask now before it is too late, Do we give naval officers the 
best education for their. work it is possible for man to 
devise? This article is the first of a series, and tho rest, 2 
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“ok wo exe. proinised constructive views, will be looked 

ard to with the interest which is inseparable from a 
— t so important.——A dive into the archives of Florence 
i a the Renaissance never fails to produce something 
pag Sw Mrs. Ross has made a delightful article 
i pol the letters of Matteo Franco, the domestic chaplain 
- Lorenzo de’ Medici and the friend of Poliziano. Faith- 
fe} genial, and witty, Franco was one of those few 
really honest, upright men of position and culture to 
be found in Italy at the time. When Lorenzo married his 
daughter to the son of the Pope, he sent Franco to Rome 
with the bride. Francesco Cibo seems at _once to have 
realised the value of his wife’s devoted chaplain, and to have 
at him to work to organise a large bathing establishment for 
profit some miles from Rome. He writes a delightful letter 
telling of his cooks and bakers, and his hundred to hundred 
and fifty daily guests, and of his contentions with “ inhabi- 
tants like Turks, everything as bad as can be ; day and night 
I fight with brav?, with soldiers, with swindlers, with 
yenomous dogs, with lepers, with Jews, with madmen, with 
thieves, and with Romans.” Franco is an instance of the 
power possessed by the Medici of attracting to their service 


devoted and honest servants. 








NOVELS. 


MR. HORROCKS, PURSER.* 

WHATEVER may be said to the prejudice of contemporary 

British fiction on the seore of dreariness and decadence: 

it is pleasant to think that in one department at any 

rate, that which deals with life on the ocean wave, such 
strictures are wholly inapplicable. Almost every phase 
of maritime activity is represented, and worthily repre- 
sented, in the fiction of the present day. For the 
coasting trade we have the inimitably exhilarating Mr. 
Jacobs; the merchant service has found a brilliant inter- 
preter in Mr. Bullen; Major Drury is the prose laureate of 
the marines; and Mr. Shannon has given us at least one 
excellent volume of tales about bluejackets. For the romance 
of the sailing vessel we look to Mr. Clark Russell, while Mr. 
Cutcliffe Hyne is equally at home in delineating the humours 
and adventures of life on board trampsand liners. This is by 
no means a complete enumeration of our marine novelists, but 
it will suffice to support our contention that—if we except 
the sombre genius of Mr. Joseph Conrad, in many ways 
the most imaginative and original of them all—English 
novelists who turn to the sea for their inspiration are 
disposed to take a cheerful, breezy, and invigorating view of 
life, that the quality of their work is higher on the average 
than that of those who lay their scene on land, and that their 
popularity is less open to cavil alike on artistic and ethical 
grounds. Among these benefactors—for such they unques- 
tionably are—the creator of the alert and irrepressible Captain 
Kettle has already won an honourable place, and we have 
now to congratulate him on enhancing the obligations of the 
reading public by the spirited series of episodes in which Mr. 
Horrocks is the central figure. Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne brings to 
his task three invaluable qualities,—expert knowledge, an 
audacious invention, and an admirably concise narrative style. 
A veritable Ulysses in respect of travel, and deeply versed in 
the actualities of seafaring life, Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne adds to an 
observant eye and a retentive memory the endowment of a 
buoyant spirit and a graphic pen. His manner of telling a 
story is forcible, direct, compact: he eschews purple patches, 
digressions, every kind of padding, in fact, and never invites 
the reader to skip. We do not deny that his method has its 
limitations. The touch of poetry is wanting, the magic ang 
mystery of the sea are seldom brought home to one in his 
stories, and in his portraiture he relies perhaps too exclusively 
on the vibrant, masterful, or eccentric phases of human 
nature. There is little room for romance in tales packed so 
full of incident and action. But with these reserves the 
results achieved are excellent. 

Mr. Horrocks, it should be premised, is by no means a 
saint. He is neither incorruptible nor fastidiously scrupulous. 
He is constantly on the look-out for pickings, by no means 
averse (if it is made worth his while) from acting as an accom- 
plice in defrauding the Customs, and an unblushing manipu. 
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lator of journalistic influence. Yet he is in the main on the. 
side of the angels. Under the alias of Mr. Rocks he is the 

patron and supporter of an orphanage in a Cheshire village ; 

his nerve is undaunted, he has an unerring eye for a cad, 

and a wholesome contempt for the vanity of actors, actresses, 

and musicians, But to see Mr. Horrocks at his best is when 

he is face to face with an emergency. Take, for example, the 

story in which the dream of the lunatic passenger Steinberg 

is fulfilled. We give the scene in the saloon immediately 

after the collision :— 


“Then happened one of those strange coincidences which look 
so unlikely, but which life is so constantly yielding up. ‘I 
dreamed last night—’ Steinberg was beginning again, but what 
he dreamed they had to guess. Probably everybody who had 
been within earshot of his previous talk did guess too, and got a 
bad shock to the nerves. Ona sudden, all the glass and silver 
and crockery shot along the tables of the saloon as though it was 
alive; the paint shelled off from the deck above and fell in little 
flickering clouds; and from the night outside, and from all 
through the ship, there came noise enough to supply a battle. 
For the moment the passengers were dazed, and made feeble 
grabs at their plates and glasses, or instinctively picked off the 
food that had fallen on to their clothes. But this was all the 
affair of a moment: and when that moment ended, there were 
screams, and yells, and shouts, and curses, and all the makings 
of a very ugly panic. All got out of their swivel chairs, and 
half of the people in the saloon commenced to rush for the com- 
panion ways. Now, at the first alarm, the Purser had instinc- 
tively turned his head, and was just in time to see Captain 
Clayton leave his chair as though the shock of the cascading 
dishes had shot him out, and disappear up the companion with 
the speed of the quick man in the pantomime. He had gone to 
take charge on deck, and Mr. Horroeks was left in command 
below. So the stout man strode smartly across, and got on the 
bottom step of the companion before the rush had fairly started, 
then put his hands in his pockets and cocked his big, good- 
humoured head on one side and laughed. He was full in the 
glare of the electric lights, and all the passengers looked up and 
saw his portly figure, as he intended they should; and the rush 
broke and presently stopped. Then they began to ask questions. 
‘What’s happened?’—‘Is there any immediate danger? ’— 
‘ How long before we sink ?’—‘Shall I go to my room and get 
some things together ?’—‘ Are they sending up rockets yet ?—the 
Captain ought to be made to, if he hasn’t.—‘ Will the stewards 
provision the boats, or ought we to put stuff in our pockets? ’— 
‘ My dear good people,’ said the Purser, ‘I’m sorry you’ve had a 
bit of a shock, but there’s not the smallest danger, believe me. 
If there had been, I should have been told officially long before 
this. But as things are, I do wish you’d go back to the tables.’ 
—‘I want to goon deck first,’ said someone.—‘ I daresay. And 
there you’d stay for half an hour watching the rain, and then 
come down again to finish your dinner and complain bitterly 
that it was cold. Now, please do consider my feelings. When 
passengers complain about their meals I’m the man who’s 
harrowed.’ There was a bit of a worried laugh at that, and a 
long lean Yaukee drummer from the Doctor’s table backed up 
Mr. Horrocks capitally. ‘ Yep, that’s all very well, Purser, but 
you don’t simmer some of us down like that. I had a glass of 
claret flung over my nice clean shirt, and what I want to know 
is, will your company pay the laundry bill?’ There was another 
laugh at that, and the passengers began to settle back in their 
places. ‘Sir, I’d like to have your answer,’ said the drummer. 
‘If you forward your application in writing, it will receive full 
consideration within the next ten years,’ said the Purser, and the 
passengers roared. It was poor enough wit, but their nerves 
were a bit raw just then,and anything tickled them. If the 
Purser could joke, surely the danger could not be great. 
Jennings, the chief steward, backed him up finely. He got his 
crew in hand again—they had been just as scared as everybody 
else—and they set about putting things shipshape cn the tables. 
‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ said Mr. Horrocks, ‘there have been a 
lot of bottles spilt, and the boat is fined for being careless. If 
you’d kindly give your orders to the stewards ?’” 


The picture of Mr. Horrocks, with his “cool assurance and 
fine brazen affability,’ shaming and humouring the passengers 
out of any tendency to panic, is in Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s 
best manner. To all who are wearied of problems, intro- 
spection, super-subtle analysis, and preciosity we can confi- 
dently recommend the stimulating entertainment set forth in 
Myr. Horrocks, Purser. 








Lazarre. By Mary Hartwell Catherwood. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 
—‘ Good wine needs no bush,” but the publisher of the present 
volume has planted out quite a little shrubbery round the new 
romance which he publishes called Lazarre. This is really rather 
bard on the author, for the sanguine reviewer—hope triumphing 
once more over experience—opens the book with the pleasant expec- 
tation of finding a budding Scott in the unknown writer. Miss (or 
Mrs.) Catherwood unfortunately does not attain to the standard of 








the “ Wizard of the North,” and whereas her book read with un- 
raised hopes would have been pleasant enough, it is woefully 
disappointing to a reader whose expectations have been raised by 
the publisher’s too glowing preliminary praise. The romance 
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centres in the figure, more pathetic in reality than in the 
present fiction, of the unhappy Dauphin, Louis XVII. In this 
book he, having been saved from the Temple prison and 
sent to America, tells his story himself. This sounds 
promising enough, but in the result it is thoroughly 
unconvincing. The scenes which take place across the 
Atlantic are the best, the author in the portion of 
the book which passes in vieux Paris having been unable to 
avoid the Wardour Street atmosphere which almost inevitably 
overtakes the artist in rom ince when he attempts that particular 
setting to his scene. And in this case the atmosphere is an 
anachronism, as the date of the book is in the palmy days of the 
First Empire. Asa matter of detail, surely the author is wrong 
in speaking (on p. 214) of the “golden dome of the Invalides” 
at a period before the battle of Austerlitz. We had imagined 
that the gilding of the dome was the distraction prepared by 
Napoleon—who had made a note of the gilded domes of the 
Kremlin—for the Parisians after the retreat from Moscow. As 
a whole, the book can only be pronounced fairly readable, and 
the new exponent of the realms of historical romance remains 
still undiscovered. 


Twenty-sie Men and a Girl. By Maxim Gorky. Translated 
from the Russian by E. Jakowleff and D. B. Montefiore. (Duck- 
worth and Co. 1s, 6d.)—The cheery youth who, tempted by its 
lively green cover, purchases Twenty-six Men anda Girl in the 
hopes of finding a roaring farce will suffer a terrible disappoint- 
ment. All the passionate dreariness of the steppes is in Maxim 
Gorky’s little stories, and the Englishman will read with a 
feeling of surprise Mr. Garnett’s prefave telling of the sudden 
furore they have created in Russia. The sketches all deal with 
more or less inconclusive and melancholy passages in the life of 
the characters that people them. They are told with a brutal 
frankness of language, and the first story is in the strictly literal 
sense of the word sickening in its realism We confess to an 
old-fashioned partiality for having our tragedy on the grand 
scale, but for readers who are interested iu squalid and revolting 
realism Maxim Gorky will provide an interesting study. The 
realism, be it said, is absolutely conviocing, and the reader feels 
that on the threshold of life is written for Maxim Gorky’s 
characters,—Lasciate ogni speranza. 


Lady Joan’s Companion. By Florence Warden. (Digby, Long, 
and Co. 6s.)—After real tragedy, Miss Warden’s slightly 
meretricious mystery is quite a relief. No one has ever had his 
spirits lowered by the works of this painstaking lady, and to the 
experienced reader this “ mystery ” from the first moment gives 
a pleasant sense of acuteness, it isso entirely transparent beneath 
its careful shrouding. Lady Joan’s Companion may be safely 
ordered by Miss Warden’s admirers,—it will pass an hour of their 
time very agreeably. 


Audrey. By Mary Johnston. (A. Constable and Co. 6s.) 
—Miss Mary Johnston’s new novel is a very charming book, 
against which there is nothing to object except its heart-break- 
ing sadness. Once more her scene is Virginia, her hero the 
master of a fine estate and many slaves. The heroine, Audrey, 
who gives her name to the novel, is the sole survivor of a pioneer 
family whose cabin is wrecked by Indians. She sees father, 
mother, and sister put to horrible deaths, and escapes into the 
forest, to be rescued by Mr. Marmaduke Haward, of Fair View. 
The child grows into a beautiful woman, and when Haward sees 
her again he falls in love with her. But to follow the story would 
be to spoil it. Its beauty and its power lie in the passion and 
poetry with which the relations between the man and the girl 
are described. Audrey’s is a fine and noble soul; she idealises her 
benefactor and worships him with humble devotion. He begins 
by playing with her, and, as her hold upon him grows stronger, 
his sense of the conventional difficulties in the way of marriage 
produces bitterness and defiance. By a wilful whim he 
places her in a position that brings insult upon her. She 
understands that his world has taken her for an abandoned 
woman. Her pride asserts itself, and she sends him away 
at the moment when he has resolved to marry her in 
spite of the world. ‘he end is tragedy, but not unredeemed 
tragedy, for the lovers are reconciled, though too late for 
marriage on earth. The ride through the wood in which 
Audrey realises that she is passing through the “baptism” 
that changes child to woman is a really impressive passage. 


The Theft of a Heart. By Lilias Campbell Davidson. (C. 
Arthur Pearson. 6s.)—An ingenious plot and an attractive hero 
and heroine make of The Theft of a Heart a very readable novel. 
Granted that any girl would be bold enough to carry out the 


blind man’s love is touching, and his acquiescence, whan }: 
blindness is cured, in the difference between the woman ri ne 
and the woman he heard is honourable. But the situation y, 
have been intolerable if Laura’s discarded lover had not told th 
truth to the deluded husband, or if Brackenbury had not in 4 
end been given back the woman he loved in the beginning. Th, 
book ends well and is therefore “ all well.” a 
Bonds of Steel. By J.S. Fletcher. (Digby, Long, and Co, 6s 

—Holme Rosse wrote six novels which had great succogg hs 
gave offence to no one. Then he met Hope Temple at Winder. 
mere. She quoted poetry to him, talked of the higher life and 
sketched her own career. Holme Rosse told her that those six 
novels did not represent his real mind. They were written to 
please Mrs. Grundy, his wife, and his wife’s family, Hope 
exhorted him to be true to himself and write Something jp 
defiance of Mrs. Grundy. Then Rosse went home, and found a 
letter from Mr, Blank the publisher, asking him to Write 
a novel that should not be fit for the “young person” 
Rosse wrote the book. All the papers were shocked and 
startled, and his wife left him. There was a little boy to whom 
he was devoted. The boy got croup and died. And by and by 
Rosse and Hope swallowed all scruples and made themselyes 
happy. Certainly the wife was a very “aggravating” person, 
But the chances are that she and her husband might hayg 
managed their lives better if Hope Temple’s faith in “ liberty” 
had been qualified by ordinary respect for the rights of other 
people. No doubt the kind of novel writing of which this 
book is an example is largely the result of a convention, but it 
is a dull as well as an evil convention, and the lover of good 
fiction, no less tian of good morals, will rejoice when it has 
passed away. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


HORSES ON BOARD SHIP. 


Horses on Board Ship. By Captain M. Horace Hayes. (Harst 
and Blackett. 33. 6d.)—In view of the present agitation over the 
Remount question, this book no doubt will be read with interest, 
Captain Hayes made two voyages to South Africa in charge of re. 
mounts, the first with civilians, or, as he describes it, with thirty- 
three nondescript men and boys, to look after the horses; the 
second voyage with regular soldiers. He was thus enabled to 
obtain an insight into both the civil and military methods of 
horse management at sea. On the whole, he does not seem to 
have much fault to find with the arrangements while actually on 
board ship, but Jays great stress on the faulty preparation of the 
horses before embarkation and the extraordinary display of 
ignorance with which the unfortunate animals were treated on 
landing. He lays down, and in this we fully agree with him, that 
a horse after a month’s voyage to the Cape will require at least 
three months’ steady work and careful feeding before he can be 
said to be in any way fit for the arduous work before him. 
Instead of the three months which Captain Hayes thinks nece:- 
sary, we should think that on the average a remount was given 
three days topick up in. He is then packed into a cattle truck 
and sent five days by rail up country, in many cases without 
food or water, and served out immediately on arrival at his desti- 
nation. Is it surprising that the average life of a remount in 
South Africa is one day? Captain Hayes’s book is well got up 
and very well illustrated from photographs by the author. 











More Famous Homes of Great Britain. Edited by A. H. Malan, 
(G. P. Putnam's Sons. 21s. net.)—These articles, reprinted from 
the Pall Mall Magazine, make an agreeable volume. The paper on 
Glamis will probably first attract the reader's attention, but 
though interesting it will do nothing to gratify his curiosity or 
desire for the marvellous. There are a quantity of good illus- 
trations in the book, and the pattern on the red binding is 
remarkably pretty. 


Duncan Moul. (Robinson and Co. 10s.)—This is a pleasant 
gossiping book, in which Mr. Thompson gives many quotations 
from o'd and new writers, and extracts from parish registers, 
without going deeply into archeological or historical questions. 
There are a number of illustrations, those in which buildings 
are the chief feature being the best. 


The Art Workers’ Quarterly. (Chapman and Hall. 2s. 6d)— 
This is the first number of a new publication, edited by Mr. 





fraud by which Laura Yorke made Mr. Brackenbury marry her, 
everything else in the story is consistent and probable. The 


Paulson Townsend, treating of decorative and applied art of all 
kinds. A fea‘ura of the work is the series of full-size patterns 
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i i i ing, leather 

ing drawings of designs for embroidery, carving, " 

= yee kinds of work. There are also some papers of 
ald on the theory and practice of the applied arts. Altogether 


the publication seems worthy of success. 





Cutpren’s Booxs.—The Beechnut Book. By Jacob Abbott. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. “ Little Blue Books for Children, 
(Methuen and Co. 23. 6d.)—Mr. Lucas has made a pleasant 
little book out of a number of stories written from fifty to thirty 
years ago by an American, Jacob Abbott. The accounts of the 
primitive ways of life in those days will no doubt amuse children. 
The Air Gun (2s. 6d.), by T. Hilbert, another volume of the 
same series, is a well-told and lively story. The illustrations 
by A. H. Buckland are very good.— Twinkling Stars. By 
Theodosia Abdy. (Jarrold and Sons.)—This is an amusing book 
of nonsense for children, telling of a journey to the stars, and of 
the behaviour of such people as the Great Bear and the dog in 
the Dog Star. The illustrations are lively and clever. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WELK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the weck as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other forms. ] 








Tne British Empire Series: Vol. V., General. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 63.)—This, the fifth and concluding volume of the 
series, gives an account of various minor portions of the Empire— 
the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, Gibraltar, the Maltese 
Islands, Cyprus, and St. Helena—each chapter being contributed 
by an expert, and each calculated, we venture to say, to dissipate 
various delusions. Then follow some score of essays and papers 
on various questions of Imperial policy. To criticise these in 
detail would take us far beyond the province assigned to these 
columns. The Navy, the Army, the Railways of Greater Britain, 
Telegraphs (Marine, Colonial, and Indian), ube Mercantile Marine, 
Inter-British ‘rade, are all of them subjects demanding 
special treatment. There aro two specially interesting contribu- 
tions dealing with ‘‘ Mahommedanism” and “ Christian Missions.” 
As to the first, we cannot but think that the writer, Mr. R. G. 
Corbet, is too ready to helieve what he wishes. “True Islam,” 
he writes, “seeks light, not darkness,” and is “the natural aliy 
of knowledge and friend of progress.” But is it not a fact that 
Islam is, by theory at any rate, essentially intolerant, that 
however loyal its professors may be in the presence of force 
majeure, they are bound by their law to give their own creed 
precedence over all other religions wherever they have the power 
of doing so? The arguments that Mr. Corbet advances on behalf 
of the merits of Islam are not relevant to the subject. Whatever 
we may think of the personality of the Prophet, of the superiority 
of his religion over that which it dispossessed, and of its adapta- 
tion to certain conditions of human life, the real Imperial question 
is what is its precise attitude to a Christian Power. Is or is not 
the true Islam to be found in the Wahabi, and the fanatical com- 
munities of Northern Africa? 





The Elizabethan Prayer. Book and Ornaments. By Henry Gee, 
D.D. (Macmillan and Co. 5s.)—Dr. Gee, who gives us in this 
volume a revision of lectures delivered at Oxford last year to an 
audience of clergy, has done thereby good service to the study of 
history. He has gone to original documcnts, and formed his con- 
clusions from them. The result is a distinctly valuable addition 
to our knowledge of the ritual controversies of the time, That 
there were two opposing parties at work, and that the party 
which aimed at simplifying, and, so to speak, Protestantising, the 
Anglican service triumphed seems tolerably plain. But it is a 
thorny and ungrateful subject. For those who desire to study it 
this volume will be most useful. 





Homeric Society. By A. G. Keller, Ph.D. (Longmans and Oo. 5s. 
net. )—Dr, Keller's “ Sociological Study of the Iliad aud Odyssey ” 
has been composed with much intelligence, and after an evi- 
dently careful study of the poems. He starts with the hypothesis 
that these are substantially of one epoch, and show “an entire 
freedom from artificiality or historical reconstruction,” and he 
adds the corollary that “there appears to be no striking incon- 
gruity between the two epics, or between parts of the same epic.” 
In short, he holds by the “indivisible supremacy,” and we are 
very glad to sce it. Indeed, a book on “ Homeric society ” would 
be a baseless imagination if the epics were the composite entities 
Which some critics would make them out to be. “ Ethnic Environ- 
ment” (in which the Phoenicians are made to play a prominent 
part); “Industrial Organization” (Dr. Keller holds that chalcos 
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was “ copper,” not “ bronze,” arguing from the fact that copper 
requires for fusion an amount of heat which the artisans of the 
time had no means of producing) ; “ Religious Ideas and Usages,” 
‘* Property,” “ Marriage and the Family,” “ Government, Classes, 
Justice, &c.,” are the subjects with which Dr. Keller deals in suc- 
cessive chapters. One criticism we feel bound to make,—viz., that 
the facts of the Mycenaean civilisation have not been adequately 
accounted for. That civilisation had probably begun to decay 
when the poems came into existence; but it could hardly have 
perished as the Roman civilisation seems to have perished (in all 
but a very few spots) out of Britain. There was a. large portion 
of the Peloponnese which the Dorians—corresponding to the 
Saxons—never occupied; and they did not conquer Northern 
Greece. 


History of the Town and County of Wexford. By Philip 
Herbert Hore. (Elliot Stock. 20s. net.)—This second volume is 
mainly devoted to the history of Dunbrody Abbey, a Cistercian 
Society, dating from the latter part of the twelfth century, and 
owing its foundation to Hervey de Montemarisco, who was uncle 
to Strongbow. The ruins are among the largest and finest in 
Ireland, though they were greatly injured in 1798. (It is charac- 
teristic of the country that itis disputed whether the destruction 
was the work of the soldiers or the rebels; it is not inapposite to 
remark that the foundation was never regarded with affection by 
the native party.) Mr. Hore gives many interesting representa- 
tions of the existing remains, as they are now, and as they were 
in the last century. In the history of Dunbrody thereis little that 
is remarkable. We see signs of the usual jealousy of episcopal 
interference. A Bull of Honorius III., for iustance, exempts the 
Abbey from tithes; another of Alexander IV. frees it from 
entertaining Bishops; another of the same Pope prohibits excom- 
munication of Cistercian servants. The trequency of these 
Bulls is noteworthy. As they were not obtained for nothing, 
much of the Abbey revenue must have been expended in this way. 
In the year 1257 alone we find fourteen. (Mr. Hore’s list of 
these documents would be better for rearrangement and cor- 
rection.) In the thirteenth century there was a great litigation 
with the Templars, terminated by a compromise in 1291, when 
the Abbey resigned the lands in dispute for the sum of 100 
marke. In 1363 the Abbot of Dunbrody (David de Cornewalthe) 
visited the Abbey of Tracton, in County Cork, where the monks 
were in rebellion against their Abbot. The monks gave him £20 
in silver; the Abbot £10 in money and a horse “ of the value of 
20 marks.” Probably the animal was over-valued—and 20 marks 
would be equal to a large sum of our money—for judgment went 
against the Abbot. In 1399 the ruling Abbot, John Calfe, had 
to pay £40 for a pardon of various offences. Tho last Abbot, 
Alexander Devereux, leased a great part of the lands to a 
relative for 22 marks, surrendered the Abbey to the King, and 
was made Bishop of Ferns. It is curious to see how the 
history of a ‘religious ” house, where not simply secular, is often 
practically irreligious. 


Webster's International Dictionary. Edited by W. T. Harris, 
LL.D. (G. Bell and Sons. Cloth, £1 10s.)—This, the 
“Twentieth Century” edition, presents various improvements 
and additions. The most important of these is a “ Supplement 
of 25,000 Additional Words, Phrases, and Definitions.” These 
ara, of course, mainly scientific or technical, a class of words and 
expressions in which an almost daily growth takes place. But 
the body of the work has not been lett without revision. We 
observe, for instance, that an omission in the Gazetteer, the 
«“‘ Richmond” near London, has been supplied. The volume now 
lying before us is bound in sheepskin and is soldat £2. Binding is 
almost necessary, and unquestionably prudent in the case of a 
volume so heavy. The most sumptuous and convenient form is 
to have it in two volumes, half-morocco., This is £2 15s. With 
this we may mention The French and English Word-Book, by H. 
Edgren, Ph.D., and P. B. Burnett, M.A. (W. Heinemann, 10s.) 
The volume consists of 1,252 pages, of which 671 are assigned to 
the French-English, and 671 to the English-French, while there is 
a list of personal names with their French equivalents, It has 
the appearance of completeness and good arrangement. 





From the Cradle to the School. By AdaS. Ballin. (A. Constable 
and Co. 3s. 6d.) —This “ Book for Mothers” is the work of alady 
| who has already made «# favourable impression by her writings 

on this subject. The topics treated are naturally such as are not 
| suited for discussion in these columns. We may call attention, 
| however, tothe excellent chapter oa“ Vaccination.” ‘To convince 
| the “conscientious objector” is hopeless. (The dialectic tactics 
| of a presumably educated and intelligent person in evading the 
| most cogent argument have been lately exhibited in the Times.) 
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But there is a large balance of careless people who may be 
benefited. Terror will convert many; the rest must be left to 
the inevitable law, quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. We 
can only add, Vile damnum si interierint ! 


Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes, 1902. 
(Kelly’s Directories. 16s.)—A very conveniently arranged guide 
to the knowledge of “the Upper Ten,” now in its twenty-eighth 
year, and well deserving of a long life. The plan is as simple 
as possible. We learn exactly what is wanted, if it is the 
person himself or herself, and not the belongings, that we desire 
to know about. Another periodical volume the appearance 
of which we record with pleasure is Burdett’s Hospitals and 
Charities, 1902, edited by Sir Henry Burdett, K.C.B. (Scientific 
Press, 5s.) The editor has prefixed an introduction in fifteen 
chapters, in which he discusses various questions of cost, manage- 
ment, &c., to good purpose. We do not always, indeed, find our- 
selves in agreement with his views. In one chapter, for 
instance, he enumerates the hospitals, &c., which do or do not 
“tax” (this is the expression used) the in-patients. ‘*To the 
credit of the Governors, and in marked contrast to the insti- 
tutions already named,” he goes on to say, “at in- 
patients are required to provide nothing at all.” This seems to 
us a little unhandsome. The question is quite arguable. 
Probably a fund for providing such things in cases of indigence 
would be the best solution of the question. 

New Eprrions.—In the “New Century Library” (Nelson and 
Sons, 2s. 6d. net), Th: Poetical Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson. 
Of course only the out-of-copyright poems are included,—i.e., 
those published before 1860, and these without the author’s 
corrections made after that date. The publishers, we presume, 
take it for granted that all purchasers are aware of this limita- 
tion, for we do not see a single syllable to notify it. They must, 
if so, take a very sanguine view of the average amount of human 
knowledge. History of the Conquest of Peru. By Witiam H. 
Prescott. Edited by John Foster Kirk. 2 vols. (G. Beil and 
Sons. 7s.) 

















MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for March :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Smart Set, the Review of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Idler, Home Arts and Crafts, the World of Dress, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Chambers's Journal, Temple Bar, 
Harper's Magazine, the Magazine of Art, the New Liberal Review, 
the Captain, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Magazine, the 
School World, the Sunday Strand, Country, British Monthly, 
Nature Notes, the Open Court, the Gentleman's Magazine, the 
Indian Magazine, the North American Review, Parliament, Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, Wilshire’s Magazine, the Journal 
of Education, Cassels Magazine, the Exrpository Times, the Sunday 
Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Law 
Magazine and Review, From Cradle to Crown, the United Service 
Magazine, the Educational Review, the Book-Buyer, the Quirer, the 
Forum, the Atlantic Monthly, the Universal Magazine, the Month, 
Crampton's Magazine, Good Words, the Canadian Magazine, the 





Ladys Reaim, the Architectural Review, the Critical Review, the | 


Boy's Own Paper, the Girl's Own Paper, the Publie Schools Maga- | 


zine, the Author, World Work, the Journal of the African Society 
Travel, the Leisure Hour, the Critic, the Expositor, Living Animals, 
the Girl's Realm, the Woman at Home, the Wide World Magazine, 
Tarmsworth’s Magazine, the Connoisseur, the Era, East and West, 
the Art Record, the Artist, the American Antiquarian, the Model 
Engineer, the Woodworker, the Dog Owner's Annual, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ae 
Abraham (M. E.), Law Relating to Factories and Workshops, er 8vo 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode ) 50 
Alexander (W. M.), Demonic Possession in the New Testament, 8vo 
(T. & 'T. Clark) 5/0 
Askwith (E. H.), Introduction to the Thessalonian Epistles (Macmillan) net 4/0 


Balfour (A.), Cashiered, and other War Tales, cr 8v0_ ............00...(Nisbet) 60 | 


Bell (Lilian), The Expatriates, cr 8VO  ..........0066 (Hutchinson) 60 
Capes (Bernard), Plots, er Svo ..... 
Chateaubriand (Vicomte De), Memoirs, 6 vols. 8vo .... 
Collins (M.), The Star Sapphire, er 8VO ...........ccccseeeee eee 
Corlett (W. T.), Treatise on the Acute Infectious Exanthemata, 8vo 





Freemantle) net 90.0 





oocnees (Methuen) 6/0 | 


sseeeee(Treherne) 2/6 | 


| 
(Hirschfeld) net 180 | 


Craufurd (H.J.), The Field Training of a Company of Infantry (E. Arnold) 3/6 
Fletcher (W. Y.), English Book Collectors, 4t peveccccerssecnehtnes SMU) HE 10/6 
Georgievics (G. von), Chemical Technology of Textile libres, 8vo 

(Scott & Greenwood) net 10,6 
Gould (F. C.) Froissart’s Modern Chronicles, 4to ................6(Unwin) 3/6 
Griffith (G.), The Missionary, cr 8vo...............60.. ..(F. V. White) 6/0 
Grogan (W. E.), The King’s Sceptre, er 8v« sesecscssescceescseeh MEPOWSERIED) 6/0 
Grove (Lady), Seventy-one Days of Cumping in Morocco (Long 1s) net 7.6 
Hastings (G.), Siena, its Architecture and Art, 4to (De ja More Press) net 
Headlam (Cecil), Friends that Fail, cr 8VO ...............088 (Hurst & Blackett) 3/6 
Hutten (Baroness von), Miss Carmichael’s Conscience, ]2mo ......(Pearson) 2/ 
Inventories of Christchurch, Canterbury, 8vo... vereeeeeee-(Constable) net 21/0 
Luzarus (M,), The Ethics of Judaism, Part II., cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 3/6 
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Mathew (T.), Practice of the Commercial Court, cr 8vo (Butterworth) net 


Monkin (B.), The Moors, BVO ....c.cccsscccecceseosscscrscccssense Galea § ‘ 

Middleton (Viscount), Some West Surrey Villages ...... (Sarronnenschein 5 

Minstrelsy of England (The), edited by A. Moffat, 4to (Bayley Wengeaces “ 
5 


Nelson (E. A.), Green Barley: an Australian Story, er 8vo (Wa 

Ohnet (G.), In Deep Abyss, cr 8vo reader fn A a 36 

Paget (Sir James), Selected Essays and Addresses, 8yo ..-(Longmans) ) Ys 

Pearce (J.), The Alabaster Box, and other Addresses, cr 8vo (Stockwell =e 

Pedrick (G.), Monastic Seals of the 13th Century ...(De la More Prem, = 

Koss (R.), and others, Report of the Malaria Expedition of the Live net 21/0 
School of Tropical Medicine (Longmans), Memoir IT., 21/0; Memoir T, 

‘ __ Part 1, 10/6; Memoir TIL., Part IZ” ys, 
Serviss (G. P.), Other Worlds, their Nature, &c., er 8vo...(Hirschfeld) net rH 
Sigerson (Dora), The Woman who Went to Hell, and other Ballads, er 8r0 fo 

. ee f b (De la More Press) net 9% 
Smailes (F. W.), In Calvary'’s Mirror, 12m0 ....ccccccssssssessessoscccees (Simpkin) Se 
Tales from Gorky, Cr 8V0.......ccccesessevesevescees «++. (Jarrold) oo 
Thomas (M.), Denmark, Past and Present, cr Sv eA ..(Treherne) net a 
Thompson Yates Laboratories Reports (Longmans), Vol. I., 10/6; Vol I. 4 

25/0; Vol. IIL, Part L, 7/6; Vol. IIL, Part IL., 126: Vol. IV. Part F’ apn 
Thornley (T.), Cotton Combing Machines, 8vo...... (Scott & Greenwood) net 4 
Waineman (P.), A Heroine from Finland, cr $vo... yrsseesssensseeeee( Methuen) 6 ) 
Westlake (N. 8. J.), Outlines of the History of Design in Mural Painting, " 

4 vols. folio .. ‘i ass (J. Parker) each 29 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), The Silent Battle, cr 8vo.........(Hurst & Blackett) 6, 
Wood (W.), Tables of Organic Materia Medica (Medical Supply Assoc.) net 50 
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CRETONNES AND CHINTz, 


New and Varied Stocks prepared by 
Messrs. Liberty to meet the increased 
demand anticipated during the ap- 
proaching Coronation Ceremonies, 


PATTERNS SENT (FREE) ON APPLICATION. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, 


OS LE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGs, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 



























SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa, 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 


An Income of £35 2 year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 20 Annual Instalinents of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life for each £1,052 12s, deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Estab, 1843, President : RICHARD A. MeCURDY. — Estab. 1843, 
FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 


Head Ofiice for the United Kingdom— 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


MONTE FIANO, 


A Superior RED ITALIAN TABLE WINE erown and exported by 
1. STRACHAN MORGAN from his Vineyards at Monte Fiano, near Florence, 
Combines the delieaey of French Claret or Burgundy with the solidity of 
Italian vintages, ‘the price is exceptionally low, as the system of sale, direct 








to the consumer, means 


NO MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS. 


“Well adapted for table use. Contains practically no saccharine matters.” 
—Lancet (editorial). 


«The famous Monte Fiano wine.”—Westminster Gazette (editorial). 


“‘Very sound and agreeable to the palate. Pure grape-juice and nothing 
else.” —RIDER Haccarp, in the Queen, 


(18'- per dozen bottles, i 


(10/6 per dozen half bottles. ) Delivered free in London. 


Price ... 
MONTE FIANO may also be had inrush-hbound Tusean flasks in original cases. 
Prices :-—36 flasks, or 60 half flasks, 55/-+; 18 tlasks, or 30 half flasks, 30/-. 
Delivery free to any London address. For Great Britain, order of the 
Loudon Agents, MORISON, POLLEXFEN, and BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. Samples free, 


MONTE FIANO is also sent to Africa, India, and China direct from the 
vineyard, Such orders to be sent to the Grower, E. S. MORGAN, MONTE 
FIANO, FIESOLE, ITALY. 


——— 











MEDICAL MAN (married, no children), living in a 

small village in the North Sussex Highlands, would TAKE a single 
resident PATIENT. Terms according to responsibility and requirements 
the case.—Apply by letter to M.D., 69 Arlington Koad, London, N.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


24, 


ESTABLISUED 18 
Capital—Five “Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD KOTHSCHILD, Chairman, 

Charles Edw: ard Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. James Fletcher, Esq. eS 
}. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., MP. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 

¥ s Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portnuan. 
ener William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel haters 9g Rothschild, MP. 
Jorn Cator, E sq. Hugh Colin Sinith, Esq. 
Victor C, W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord we wbridge, 
Col, the Hon, E verard C. Dighy. | Lieut.-¢ ‘olonel F. Anderson Ste bbing. 

i Sit Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 








AUDITOR. 
Cc. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold aud Capital Rede magnon Som Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


wolarete Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 


tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 


application to 








ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
| FIRST SPECTACLES 
IMPERFECT | should be fitted with extreme care—other 
wise great injury to the eyes may he done 
which cannot afterwards be remedied. For 
full particulars as to the Care and Preserva- 
VISION t tion of the Eyes see 
OUR EYES, »b 
' Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. 
HEADACH ES MH Post-free One Shilling, from 63 Strand, 
London, W.C. 
__ Consultations free . 
INSTITUTION. 
(EsTaBLISHED 1837.) 

MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
More than sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which became 
claims by death during 1990 were entitled to Bonuses which, 
notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were. on the 
average, equal to an addition of considerably over 50 per 

cent. to the Original Assurances. 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Wrst END BRANCH: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 


IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL TAKE REGULARLY 


t] PURE 
BRAGG’S vccrtanue CHARCOAL. 
IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly increasing recomme endation of this preparation 
by the medical profession should be a sufficient ;uarantee of its purity aud 
efficacy Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhwa, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessness, 
Indig restion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels. 

BISCUITS, in Tins, Is., 2s., and 4s. POW DER, in Bottles, 2s,, 4s., and 6s, 
LOZENGES, in Tins, 1s. 13d. TABLETS, in Tins, Ik. lid. 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 


RATS and MICE. 


If a tablet of VINOLIA SOAP be put in a 
cage of hungry rats and mice they will eat it, 
because it is made from edible fats, and is harm- 
less, while they will shun other soaps. On ships 
they eat it whenever _they can get at it. 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, ik BELFAST. 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.’—Myra’s JOURNAL, 
Collars LADiEs’ 3-fold.........000000+ asuse3/6 per dozen. 
LINEN Gents’ 4-fold . ; sececeeeseseee/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentiemen, from .........5/11 per dozen. 
Shirts—Fine quality Long 
COLLARS, CU FFS Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 
s Fronts, 35,6 per half-doz, 
Samples and Price Lists, also of 


« § (tO measure, 
Handkevehiets and Linens, post-free. AND SHIR Ss. 2/- extra). 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14,- the }-doz. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
6 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 


SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED ...... eaeninue £450,000,000, 
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Spring Season Renovations. 


HAMPTONS 


Estimate free for 


RENOVATIONS — of HOUSES, 
RENOVATIONS — of DECORATIONS, 
RENOVATIONS — of FURNITURE. 


vs HAM P TON S Bowe 
“SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS” 
Sent free on application. 


PALL MALL EAST, _ TRAFALGAR _SQUARE, S.W. 


IMPORTANT TO ANNUITANTS. 


™: ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


GRANTS 
SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS 
WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED. 


Apply Seerctary, HEAD OFFICE, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


By Appointment to his Majesty ty mene the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &e. ‘The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Megnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Pars. 

Ilustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on epplication. Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


\ MOR nm " Le Y PLAY.—EVERY MAN.—MR. 
p | BEN GREET begs to announce that he has arranged with the Elizabe- 
than Stage Society to give six matinées at ST. GEORGE'S HALL, LANG- 
7 AM PLACE, commencing on Monday, March 17th. Prices, 5s., 3s., and 2s. 
x Office opens Monday next, 


ila tisactia lied: OF GLASGOW. 
CHAIR OF LOGIC. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the U NIV ERSITY of GLASGOW will in 
the month of M: ay, or at some subsequent date, PROCEED to APPOINT «# 
PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in this University, now vacant. 
The Professor will be required to enter on his duties from October Ist, 1902, 
from which date the appointment will take effect 

The normal salary of the Chair is tixed by or¢ linance at £800. The Chair has 
an ofticial residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vita a 
to a pension en conditions prescribed by ordinance 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any 
further information desired, twenty copies of his app lication and twenty copied 
of any testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before April 15th, 1902. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 

Secretary of the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 





INCORPORATED 
A.D. 1720. 








Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 























it culpam, and carries with it the right 











TIVHOROUGHLY ‘OMPETENT T U TOR for BOYS 

from 7 to 14 years of age; has helped to educate three Eton scholars, 
aiso has taught in girls’ schools. Especially good in Latin, Arithmetic, and 
Literature. Can be absolutely trusted as a kind and firm teacher. Personal 
references may be made to Lady Bigham, 19 Palace Gate; Mrs. Henry Cock- 
burn, 39 Elvaston Place; Mrs. Ernest Moon, 46 Elm Park Gardens; and Mrs, 
Sydney Morse, 4 Airlie Gardens.— Write in first instance to R, FLOYD, Esq., 
54 Drayton Park, N. 


Ww -PAMPHLET by the late R. H. HUTTON, 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY AND VIVISECTION, 
£1 will be paid for a copy. 











Address, Miss COBBE, Hi ngwrt, Dolgelley. 
ae OME (8 miles from PARIS) in French ‘Protestant 


family. House pleasantly situated, near lake. Boating, tennis. 
Apply to “N.,” 
Mon Port, Enghien-les-Bains 


SWEDISH LADY, holdine a Certificate from the 

University of Paris, WISHES to r hk AC H FRENCH in a private family 
for the months of April, May, and June next.—Address, Principal, St. Hugh's 
Hall, Oxford. 


NYONE wishing ypportu nity of STUDYING GE RM: AN 

while benetiting he ae ovely peaceful spot would ee 

home in small far in ‘keakin Tirol.—Address, Rev. W. F. CURTOYS, 

Coleby Vicarage, Lincoln, or direct to Mrs, LINDE, Rebhof, Grats h, Meran, 
Austria, 





‘HOOL, LONDON, NW. 


Vibe HinL s Ss 20 


fhe next EXAMINATION for I N TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
JULY 


ine 






wable EXHIBITIONS open only to the Sons of Christian Ministers will 
Iso be awarded on the result f the same exaimination, 
For part iculars apply to the BURSAR, 
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OODARD SCHOOLS FOR 
(Church of England Publie Schools.) 
Lavy Warpen :—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
(.) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I, Terms, Boarding House, 
School House, £45 a year, 


(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 
(5) ST. ,WINIFRED'S Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 


Ciagsical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical ‘Tripos, Cl ta: ss I. 
Terms, £35 a year 
JUEEN MARGARET'S 


(4) 
fead-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. 


‘Terms, 60 guineas a veur. 


ly, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 


si. Mary's Colleze ze, Paddington, W. . 
wt MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 


We Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the 
London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
ton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. 
WARD, BSe. Terms: Bos urding House 60 guineas a year. —Apply PRINCIPAL, 
EA AND MOUN NTAIN ATR. SASCALE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Modern Preparatory School pe Girls under 16, Resident 
trained Mistress for Swedish gymnastics and games; thorough education ; 
trained nurse; escort from Euston. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. Preb. 
Elmer Harding, M.A., Principal Theological College, Lichiield ; and Captain 
A. W. C. Batten, R.N., H.M.S. ‘Formidable,’ parents of presert pupils. 
Principal, Miss E. WILSON, L.L.A. 


ITTLEHAMPTON -ON-SEA.—HADLEIGH HOUSE. 
—Preparatory for the Public Schools and Navy ; 26 Scholarships guined 
in the past six years.—Address HEAD- MASTER. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis- 
tresses; large visiting staff.— Pri incipals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Cli fton Hig rh School for Girls). 


a er ee oe a a ee 
CAMBRIDGE. 




















ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in MARCH. 
_ Particulars on upplication to the H E AD- MAS’ CER 


A DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
i PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
Climate particularly suited to de lieate and growing girls. 
London professors. Specially-built 
st Sheen, S.W. 










positi ion received. 
Thorough education, modern me thods, 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, E 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, 1902, 

for STIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. ‘T'wo of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 

annum, Two of £30 per annum; each tenable at the School, Candidates 
entertained fre free of chi urge it ap yplie: ation be mi ide by Maz rch 2 oth, 1902, 

.' FRIDESWIDE'S S SCHOOL for Gi RLS, near Craw awley, 
S. Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at ¢ onaiflerable 
elevation in healthy neighbourhoo 1 about one hour from London. Gymnasitun, 
cychivg, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained physical mistress. 
Delicate girls receive every atteution.- —Prospe etus from PRINC [PALS 

(NORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS—COLLEGE F OR 
Large Statf of Resident Mistresses. 


GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. 








Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford: House 
Mistress, Miss L. F. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 


BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Méneégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others. 


AVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, av. 1576. — 

Public School Education at moderate cost. Good buildings and playing 
tields, fives court, gymnasium. (Special terms for sons of clerg Caretul 
supervision. Healthiest town in England. 6 ft. above sea-level, Many 
successes. For illustrated prospe ctus, apply HEAD-MASTER. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DAVENTRY.— 
Thorough education, with healthy heme-life, in exceptionally bracing 
country air, PUPILS PREPARED for UNIVERSITY and other’ EXAMS. 
Specially good opportunity for advanced study in Art and Music. <A limited 
number of House Schols urships { awarded to daughters of ‘professional men.— 
Yor particuld urs and terms, apply to the Head- Mistres s, Miss MOU N TFIELD, 




















ISS MARIAN GRE EN, for merly Head-Mistress of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,&éc, University Examination & Inspection, 


NHIGWELL SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for Arnold 
) Hills’, Navy, and House Scholarships on MARCH 20th and 2Ist, 1902.— 
Apply, Rey. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. For adinission to Preparatory 
dehool apply to G. H. COBB, E 3q. 
UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF’ GENTLEMEN | (Bo arders only). 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTER 
First-rate Modern Educeation.—Professors Churton Collins, “MLA. H. G. 
—: F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B.-¢s-L., 
. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), &c. Large Staff of 
po English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium, Special attention to health, Pro- 
spectus on application. 
ANCING COLLEGE.—SEV EN ‘EXHIBITIONS will 
be OFFERED in JULY. For two of these preference will be given to 
sons of clergy; two are Choral ee rere —Further particulars from the 
Head- Master, B. H. TOW] ER, Esq. . Lancing Cc ollege, Shoreham, , Sussex, 




















HELTENHAM COLLEGE. —The ANN UAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 27th, 28th, 
and 29th. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP 
of £35 per anuum, tenable for three years, for Sous of old Cheltonians only ; 
also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS confined to Candidates for Army and Nz wy 
Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and 
ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sous of Officers of the 
Navy or Army who have lost their Jives in the South African War. Senior 
Candidates must be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May Ist,— 
Apply to the BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham, 


GIRLS. 


- Hugh's 
£60; 


, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 


Bishop of 


$$$ 


| a 7 r VA Y 2 P - 
QT. MONICA’S SC nO for GIRLS, TADW ORTH 
| he RREY. J 
| _ Amid beautiful scenery, with bracing climate, yet within ea. 
| London. Individual care given to intellectual, physical, and moni yen « 
| levelop. 
; ment. References require. 1. Prospectus on application, 

Principal, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historical Honours, 
| assisted by experienced University resident and visiting staff, 


| 
INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, Established 1867. 
Misses SIMON, Statf of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Profess 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Ex: amine ations ig ee 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for ady; anced peal 
} sta dents; hocke y field on seafront ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling 
| and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCL 
PALS. The SUMMER T ERM COMMENCES MAY 6th. 
|B icHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
YORKSHIRE, ” 
Education on the best modern lines, Outdoor games and physi 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. i Physical calle, 


(PONBRIDGE SCHOOL, — ENTRANCE EXAMINA 


Cambridge, 





SOUTP. 


Principals; The 





TION for SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1902, —Apn) 
to the Rev. C, C, TANCOUK, D.D., Head-Master. PPY 
IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES 


I SUFFOLE 


.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E, SEELEY, 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application, PREP. FOR 
Ls XAMI NATIONS. 


NLIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Me xthematical, and 
Natural Science SCHOLARSHIPS, May 1902. ‘len or more, "besides 
House Exhibitions, open to competition; value from £25 to £100 a year. Als 
| Scholarships for Boys intended for the Army or Navy.—Particulars and con. 
ditions from HE AD-MAST ER or SEC RE TARY, the ( ‘ollere. » Clitton, Bristol, 


EF ELLs Tf ED SCHOOL 








e 4. 


EIGHT SC HOLARSHIPS (value £50, & 30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY, 
Examination in London and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 


_ For particulars, apply Rey. HEAD- ‘MAST ER, Be ister d, Essex, 
my ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. sc HOLARSHIPS. Presi. 
4 dent: His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., PC. guy 


SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 to £30) March 20th, 21st, 22nd for Classics, Mathematics, 
| Army and Navy subjects. The McCREA SCHOLARSHIP (£40) limited to 
sons of Beneticed Clergymen.— For particulars, apply Head-Master, H, R, 
THOMSON, M.A. 

JUBLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK, 1902.—13th year of 

issue, 500 pages. Parents requiring 1 PUBLIC SCHOOL, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, NAVY TUTUR, AKMY TUTOR, MEDICAL SCHOOL, AGRI- 
CULTU RAL COLLEGE, &e. should consult the: above. Price 2s. 6d., of all Book. 
sellers, or post-free from SONNENSCHEIN « CO., Ltd., Paternoster Sq., E.C, 
CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limrrep. 

{ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONS, DORSET— 
kD A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, und cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis und fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ, and other exams, Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a hig Ahly qualified staff, 
A limited nmaber "of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


R OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR, 
Special Individual Tuition n for i. M.S. ‘ BRITANNTA.’ 


Scholarships aud Entrance Examinations. —L: irge grounds close to sea, 
For Prospectus, &e., apply H. W. WHITE, B.A. “Lond., Head- Master. 































r\VHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, “ELTHAM, KENT. 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 24th to 27th. Three 
Foundation Scholarships (Iree Board and Tuition), limited to Sons of Naval 
and Marine Otticers over 12, who will be nominated to compete by the Trustees 
of Lloyds’ Patriotic Fund up to March 20th; also Open Scholarships, ay 
downwards.—Apply, The Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


i ; my WICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N.—High- 

class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Beautiful — and playing fields, 
London protessors. Resi- 
riding, cycling, &e.— 









¥ine old country house. 
Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staf. 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tennis, 
P rospecti Is, the Misses FENTON, 


Near London. 





- 





S ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—C a ERDAL E ~ SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 


PIC KARD (C ‘lass. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb, Highest references, 
TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


LACKHEATH HIGH 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY. 
Boarding House licensel by the Council. 
House-Mistress: Miss MARGUERITE HAIG-BROWN, 


39 Lee Park, "Blac kheath, 
gm 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 
St. - Andrews, N -B. 


ASSISTANT SCHOOLMISTR ESSES, —Miss LOU ISA 
f BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Ted wchers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &¢. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


| OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.—A 
) FOUNDERS’ SCHOLARSHIP, value £80, will be COMPETED for in 
JUNE, 1902.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH 
(Secrets ury), Roedean School, Brighton. 
|} ELIGION OF COMMON-.SEN NSE. _—THEISM is a 

reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or super 
stition, and based on facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent gratis 
and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION, 
"WIEISTIC CHUKCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES 
ABE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7, 


SCHOOL, 


S.E. 

ANDREWS UNIVERSIT Y DIPLOMA FoR WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

i L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
fores, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
: % Farm 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
pest gl alysis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, Xe. Splendid climate 
pape iy country. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Ay msome, G range-over- - Sands, 
ANADA, —The Vicar of St. Clement's, Roshiste; can 
: OMMEND from personal experience, and with a know 
ee ee ae EXCELLENT. QUARTER for GENTLEMAN’S SON 
as FARM PUP {L. Parents only apply. 


,X ET ER CHO oO L. 


4 - o 
1 be an EXAMINAT [ON N for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (the 
Mi nafs Mn the School fees to less than £30 a year)on MARCH 25th aad 
26t h. —Apply t to the HEAD- MAST ER. = 


i ASTBO URNE. ease AN GL: AND COLLEGE, Hi. ART- 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Geutlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. VIN'TER, B.Se. (ot Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 

cycling, hockey, &c. ae 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS —Miss LOU ISA 
S BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARET'S, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 

Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Class. Trip., Camb. Boarding School of modern type 
for Girls, near London, Grounds ten acres, Teaching Statt Specialists. Full par- 
ticulars on appheation tes SE ACB RE T ARY. 


UEEN WOOD, ‘EASTBOU RNE.—Miss CHUDLEIG H 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Staff of Eughsh and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors ‘ivst- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities, Excellent 
premises on the sea-front ; darg re playing- -field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &e, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREP: ion ATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 58 GLOUCES 2 STREET, S.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough prep rucator ae Public Schools; Kindergarten 
and Tri insition C iasse s for children under 8 Gymnastics, drilling. Retervence 
t and Head-Masters, 










































D O V #&E u Cc OO bk B&B GG: &. 
Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. CCMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House- “Master, U ppingham, under hadward Thring. 








SCHOOL FOR GIRLS co., LTD. 
QT. KATHARINE’S ‘SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


RATORY to ST. 1 L EON ARDS SCHOOL, 
For girls from seven years of age. 


ST. ANDRE WS 


PREP! 


Special arrangements are made for’ the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. 
Prospectus : and § chool List on ap plic ation to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Morr HOUSE LADIES’ SC HOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, PASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss € ONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 








The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received, 


[BE PRIORY, N ESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head- Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality ; standing in its own grounds, with large 
tield attached. Reference is very kindiy permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Dur} hi am, and others. 

RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DEN Y s 

RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLET Etheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortab <* family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
in, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £30 perann. ; i commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs, Prospectuson: app she ation.-—S. “Rue Laute ts, AV enue Louise. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEG! 1ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e Preparation for London University Honour Degree, &c. 
language of the island. Beautiful climate. Large modern school buildings, 
separate cubicles, gymnasium, &c. Good hockey and tennis clubs.—For Illus- 
trated Prospectus and Examiners’ Repor rts, app ly P rincipal, Miss ROBERTS, 
























WLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT, 
Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


(SHALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversatioual French rapidly aequir Special facilities tor Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for ev form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with Engl und, —Ap ply to Miss Cc UNNICK, Dieppe. 


Boarders only, 





PIR ANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—-PED 


; SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices : Tis 
SU GARS and Mile. J. T UR ME AU, Highest refs.—Prospec tuses ou app slic ation, 








W ALDHEIM, BERNE. —Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 


climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study ot Languages and Music. _En lish ref Prospectus, Mules. HEISS. 


pus HINDHEAD | SCHOOL GIRLS: 


Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certit Certiticated Student of Girton College, 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. The teaching stat? 
consists mainly of University women of professional standing and experience. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great 
attention is paid to healthful ‘conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel 
soilof the Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The 
hoarding. house stands at an elevation of 800ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of 
Girton College; Mrs. SIDGW ICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. 
Muirhead, Birmingham Univ. parents of former pupils and others.—lor 
Prospectus address to BRACK ENHU RST, WINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, 








FOR 








THE CORONATION. 


hp *- LUNN’S ARRANGEMENTS. 


_ THE CORONATION PROCESSIONS.—Dr, Lunn has secured the follow- 
Ing premises : 
THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 
THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, BOROUGH ROAD. 
47 St. Paul's Churchyard, and premises in Ludgate Hill, Cockspur Sireet 
Piceadilly, &e. 
THE NAVAL REVIEW.— Dr. 


Luun will send the following vessels 
the *ARGONAUTY i 


72 tons (ull berths booked), the ss. VANCOUVER? 
(open for booking), and the ss IMPRESS QUEEN?’ (open for booking). 
SIXTY-FOUR-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET post-free from thie 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 












SALES BY AUCTION. 


Choice and valuable Books, including selections from the libraries of two 
gentlemen, and the library of the late F, 'T. Freeman, Esq., removed from 
Hampstead (by order of the executors). Framed engravings, colour prints, 
«&e., two handsome Chippendale bookcases. 


bg HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on Wednesday. March .12t! 
and Two Following Days, CHOICE and VAL UABLE BOOKS, comprising : 
magnificent and apparently unique copy of Hogarth’s Works, coloured through- 
out, J. Stockdale, 1812; Gillrey’s Works; the Houghton Gallery, 2 vols., old 
red morocco, 1788, and other Fine Art Books; Sir G. Naylor's Coronation of 
George IV., coloured, and Books relating to Coronation Ceremonies; Pyne’s 
Royal Residences, 3 vols.; Nattes’ Views of Bath, and others, with coloured 
plates; Hutchins’s History of Dorset, 4 vols. ; Gerarde’s Herball, first edition ; 
Ruskin’s Modern Painters, &c., 35 vols. ; Crisp's Visitation of England, Wales, 
&e., 12 vols.; a complete set of the Tudor Translations, 29 vols. ; Publications 
of Kelmscott, Vale, and Daniel Presses; La Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles, 


Edition des Fermiers Généraux, 2 vols., and other French illustrated books; 















| the works of Kipling and Pater, Editions de Luxe; Dickens's David Nd a 


field, presentation copy; Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, 3 vols.; and other first 
editions of Johnson, Goldsmith, Smollett, Richardson, Shelley, Lamb, Words- 
worth, &e. ; autograph letters, "framed engravings, coloured prints, ke.. also 
two handsome Chippendale b« okeases.—'To be viewed d, and catalogues had. 


FRENCH Pastor, Mcnsieww PAUL BERTHAULT, and 


oi his WIFE, inhabiting a town (Guéret, Creuse) in a healthy and 
victuresque district in the centre of France, are willing to RECEIVE 














} 
| BOARDERS desirous of acquiring good French ; private lessons.—Refer, for 





Frenc h the official | 


j and ASSISTA NYT-MISTRESSES. 


Serkhe uusted, 


particulars, to S. M. GRIER, Esq., B.A., The College, 
FXYPEWRITING.—MSS., &c., CAREFULLY COPIED. 


10d. Pee = 1, 000 words, 


POSS iss C. OSBORNE, Ball Ballyduff, W: 
YPEWRi TIN G. —? AYS, ESSAYS, and ALL KINDS 

of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING quickly and cxrefully executed 

in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials 
from many literary persons, (Established 1893,.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham 
Grove, Lo: don, | Ss W. 


bridge, S Surrey. 

















IRL’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATTON, 145 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LON Dt IN, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thorougily reliable.—-Clearly state require- 
ments, and Prospe ¢ tuse 3, Vv iews, | &e., will be for warded w itho ute hw 
DVICE as to CHO ICE of SCHOOLS —The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.--A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BE EVOR, M.A. »22 Craven Street N rthumberland Avenue, Ww C. 


























Mane INVALIDS.—A LIST of MED? CAL MEN in all 


RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particu . Schools also recommended. ME DICAL, &e., “ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
ae riform, London.’ Tel lephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 






arts 


pur GL EB E HOUSE, HUNSTANTON- ON- SHA 
NORF OLK.—Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 
Individual Tuition, Conversational French and Ge n. Premises include 
detached 1atorium, Gymnasium, F a 2s Courts, Ke, Seven acres of ground; 
dry, brac climate.—Head-Master, Mr. H. Cambridge Barber, M.A., Oxon, 
ING'S SCHOOL, CANTERPURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN &C HOLARSHIPS (£50- £10) t JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY su! 3 pecial Classey 
tor ARMY, NAVY, E \GINEE RING, &e., with no Fe Lirge w: ns 
recently aided. Excellent health record. JUNIOL st ‘HOUL: (& 13).—Head 
Ms uster, Rev. J. GAL PIN, M A. 


1s a TRUMAN (who has had a large ex xper ience of 
5 Educational Agency ¥ rk) INTRODUC charge, a 
und Parents, well-recomme DALLY 



























: Pry TVERN 

Prompt and careiui attention w mee giv 
to mquiries and applications mht de to Mr S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Belies 
Street, Ci avendist i Square, Lence uy W. 


YT ILLASTON CHOON, NANTWIC 
AN UNSECTARIAN vies GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, MLA 


eptember, 1900, FOU NDA‘I CION SCHOLARSHIPS 
rT i NTRA? NCE EXAMINATION, APRIL 3rd. 





CS 
} NEX 





ay JOHN’ Sa 8 OL L EGE, Se. LEON, ARDS.- ON-SH: i. — 
kK SCHOOL for DAUGH'TERS of GE NTLE — = Thorcuch education, 





Gymnastics, ' vames. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MUISTRES, 
7INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — An 


: EXAMINATION will be HELD on March 25th and 26th for THREE 
SCHOLARSHIP: of £1, £ and £20. A JUNIOR EOUSE (8 to 12) will be 
OPENED next erm, ut whic h the inclusive fees will be 45 guimeas per 
aunum,.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


STAMMER RING COMPLETELY 
LK) CURED.—Mr. EDWARD GRIFRSON, a perfectly 

URE, receives bovs and adults suffering from t 
on coutinues reatment. *Stammermg,”’ post 


iuck Street ton Bd., ord, 





and PERMANENTLY 


rraesegteieroe 
attic 





lu Bent Sq., London ; and Golding 








H 
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DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 





Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/=, up to £20, post-free. 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 
It is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 


and more, 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 








Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering. 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO’S, 37 Avenue de 1Opera, PARIS. 

a gr eee VENICE, and DALMATIAN CRUISE, for 
i Herzegovina and Montenegro, April 2nd 

tonnage 3. horse-power 4,110. ¢ ised by Dr. LUNN and Mr, 
CONNOP PEROWNE.—Plan and Details from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, London, N.W. 







ey 


CAW’S 


FAMOUS 


FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





THE “EASY” PEN. ‘THE “DAINTY” PEN, 


A most useful Pen, suitable for An ideal Pen for Ladies. No 
all work. From 8s. to 16s. 6d. larger than a lead pencil, 5s, 


each. and gs. each, 


‘i ‘THE NEW PATENT 
THE “DASHAWAY” PEN, | «© SAFETY” PEN, 


Beautifully made and finished. The best production of its kind, 
It has a double feed which It is different from all others, 
never fails. From tos. 6d. to | Absolutely air and ink tight, 
248. each. * From 12s. 6d. to 26s. each, 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of 
all Stationers, or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, Creat New St., London, E.C. 


CAW’S 


FAMOUS 


FOUNTAIN 








; on the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ | 


ed ASSEMBLAGE of BOOKS issued during FIVE | 
a { 


CENTURIES, comprising Two Thousand items. 
CATALOGUE post-free. 


A. BUSSELL SMITH, 24 Great Windmill Street, Lendon, W. 


NOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS. PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A, LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern ar s. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 








nearly all new books. Orders by post EXECUTED SAME DAY. Cata- | 





logues of Current Literature and New Remainders issued at frequent intervals, 
post free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, W. 
OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
PLIED, on every subject in aM languages. State wants. Catalogues 
of English and French books post-free. Libraries and smaller collections of 
Standard Works, Sporting and Alpine Books, First Editious, Sets of Modern 
Authors, &., purchased for cash.—HECTOR’S, John Bright St., Birmingham. 
OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered 
: for Moore’s Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
‘ ennyson’s Poems, 18s}; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1890; Rape of the Lock, 1714; The 
; atures, 1887, Out-of-print books supplied. 




















} D, £5 EACH OFFERED.—Boxiana, 
5 vols.; German Popular Stories, 2 vols., 1823; Vanity Fair, 20 monthly 
niunbers, 1848; Pickwick Papers, 20 monthly numbers, 1837; Westall’s River 
Thames, 1828. Please report books with coloured plates by Alken, Leech, Cruik- 
shank, Rowlandson, &c.—BAKER’S GREAT BOUKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. | 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848, 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 

MEDICINE for WOMEN, & HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 

completed.—For Prospectus and List of Scholarships, apply to SECRETARY. 


Re BU sacs scsesensierniservoipcocsssunnssessossene £42,000,000. 


| alae SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
se CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

MONTHLY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the police or kindred societies) obtained during the mouth ending February 
2oth, 1902 














Wo ig horses and donkeys in an unfit state... oF ae .. O49 
Overdriving, &c., horses and donkeys ai IR 9 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, dogs, and cats ; sis 87 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and cattle when lame oe ws 8 
Starving horses, cattle, ete., by withholding food oe se . it 
Overcrowding fowls and ducks in erates ... ave ake = 4 
Overcrowding carp in a tank ... ius aa os nae ae an oe 
Wild birds offences during close season... ee ore o 3 
Owners causing in above ae Bee diss 214 
Infringing Knackers’ Sections of the Act 2 

Laying poisoned meal on land 1 r 

—- ' 

"711 ( 

During 1902 up to last return ve a. > 

Total for the present year... ig ass 1,173 ] 

Thirty-four offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the ] 

Society), 677 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties not received by the ( 





Society). The above Return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the 
police in cases not requiring the personal attendance of our officers. 

8,033 total convictions during 1901, 

The above Return is published (1) to inform the public of the nature and 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society in England and 
Wales; (2) to show the Socicty’s efforts to suppress that cruelty by statutory 
law; (3) to prompt the police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar 
offences ; and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn cruelly- 
disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay informa- 
tion except as directed by the Secretary on written evidence. 

THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION AND SUPPORT OF 





| THE PUBLIC. Besides day duty relays of officers watch all-night trafiic of 
| London. ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED 








ON, BUT ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. The names of 
correspondents are not given up when letters are marked “ private.” 
Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to wham 
all letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 





105 Jermyn Street, London. 

P.S.—Owing to the Society’s operations, the Statutes made for the protection 
of animals have been enacted and enforced, It is an educational and pumtve 
agency. It disseminates in schools and among persons having the care 0 
dumb animals upwards of 100 different kinds of jourvals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
and small books, all fof which are designed to teach the proper treatment ot 


| domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to them. By 


its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes 
persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection 
creatures which minister to man’s wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate 
human nature, 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted witk further particulars showing 
the persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the 
Society to prevent cruelty to animals should apply to the Secretary or toall 
booksellers for its monthly illustrated journals, ‘‘The Animal World,” price 
2d., and ‘* The Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; also to the Secretary for its Annu 
Report, price 1s. for non-members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature published by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had 
gratis; also for copies of its monthly Return of Convictions, or also 18 
cautionary placards, which will be seut gratis to applicants who offer to 
distribute them usefully, 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Chief Ofice—- HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 











SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT 


Che Fittp-thivd Annual fecting, 


HELD ON MARCH 6ru, 1902. 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 76,851, assuring the sum of £7,575,835, and producing a New 


Annual Premium Income of £389,776. 7 
The Premiums received during the year were £3,459,955, being an increase of £167,613 over the year 1900. 
The Claims of the year amounted to £1,563,775. The number of Deaths was 6,723 and 6,105 Endowment Assur- 


ances matured. ; : : 
The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 651,558. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £5,529,461, being an increase of £81,764. 
The Claims of the year amounted to £2,104,939. The number of Deaths was 211,670, and 2,227 Endowment Assurances 


matured. : : : 
The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policyholders of five years’ standing, who desired to dis- 


continue their payments, was 74,798, the number in force being 771,279. The number of Free Policies which became Claims 


during the year was 17,880 
The total nnmber of Policies in force at the end of the year was 14,534,820; their average duration exceeds nine and a 


half years. 
The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shewn in the Balance Sheet, are £43,292,026, being an increase of 


£3,396,698 over those of 1900. 
The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 1898 for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shews a satisfactory 


increase for the year, the total amount standing to the credit of the Fund being £101,960. 


GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 
OF THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limirep, on Decemper 3187, 1901. 








LIABILITIES. ] ASSETS. 
£ s. d. £ re! 
Shareholders’ capital... 1,000,000 ) 0 British Government securities... . 38,094,093 7 5 
Ordinary Branch funds as .. 22,660,953 10 2. Indian and Colonial Government securities 4,194,854 6 7 
Industrial Branch fund vee wee .. 48,274,017 Is 6 | Railway and other debentures and deven- 
Reserve fund . : ae rie 400,000 Go GT] ture stocks ... 3,050,669 14. 6 
Investments reserve fand ... as 250,000 “0 0 | Loans on County Council, Municipal and 
Claims under life policies admitted 207,054 18 § other rates ... 9,340,533 17 11 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu 
| duties es ... 3,017,406 3 10 
| Freehold and leasehold proper ty... 2,293,593 5 10 
| Mortgages on property within the United 
Kingdom _... ee 5,809,857 10 7 
| Railway, gas, and water stocks ae .. 6,109,593 16 0 
| Suez Canal shares... are sa 167,677 11 7 
Telegraph and other shares. 81,715 3 9 
| Metropolitan Consolidated stock and City 
of London bonds ... a 339,332 17 1 
| Bank of England stock ea : 200,559 18 6 
| Colonial and Foreign corporation stocks 392,538 5 7 
| Foreign Government securities... - 42,10629) 17-7 
Reversions and Life Interests... eee 925.544 14 4 
Loans on the ainda Policiés .., .. 1,148,138 11 0 
Rent charges ... a an ie a ISL.975 10) 5 
| Outstanding premiums ? 467,379 9 6 
Cash in hands of Superintendents and 
| Agents’ balances ... as ie 11,172 11 0 
' Outstanding interest and rents wae eg 341,910 S 8 
| Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, 
and in hand... els axa + ate 288,837 5 8 
£AS,292,026 7 +4 £43.292,026 7 4 


THOS. C. DEWEY.’ 2 yint Gencral Managers. EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 


WILLIAM HUGHES, | — 
HENRY A. HARBEN, } Diseot 
D. W. STABLE, Secretary. THOMAS WHARRIE, j _— 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTIONS OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 


An Illustrated Prospectus of Selected Examples will be sent post-free 
on receipt of name and address, 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
NOW READY, NEW EDITION, 


With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 
23 Tint Block Illustrations, 
For convenience of Reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically wider 
Artists’ Names. 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


VERNON’S VERTICAL SYSTEM 


TIMES.—“ By this system the most complex body of documents ean he 
arranged with admirable simplicity.’ 


The come ) 
System. 


The CERES LETTER FILING SYSTEM. 


There is no arrangement so simple for keeping correspondence, &c, Papers 
ean be arranged ina moment either alphabetically or uceording to subjects, 
and there is no mechanism to bother one or get out of order. 

The plan is just as simple and effective for 500,000 as 500 papers. 

in Boxes, Cabinets, Standing Desks, Writing Tables, &e., for private, pro- 
fessional, and commercial use; also in Despatch Cases (both leather and tin) 
for travelling. 

Call and examine the system, or send for ahaa Pamphiet (post-free', 
quoting the Spectator. 


The CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


CLOSE TO CHARING CROSS, 


SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 


INCORPORATED 1881. 

SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBS, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Currr SurveyorR—MARK H. JUDGE, A.R.1.B.A., F.S.1. 

H. P. NORRIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalegued, 
‘Alithe New and Sti andi ard Books, Bi bles, Prayer-Kooks,&e, New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders ney executed, Usual cash discounts 











Applications for Copies of the SPECT: TOR, and Communication 





upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed io the EDITOR but 


to the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


COUGHS, COLDS, “AST HMA, BRONCHITIS, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood state dl publiely 
doubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE 
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Crown 8yo, 260 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. net; postage 3d, 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SOSHSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSESSSSSHSESOOSOOOOSD 


CULTURE AND RESTRAINT. By Rev. HuGu BLACK, 
M.A., Edinburgh. SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Mr Black deals in very thoughtful and cultured style with what he truly 
5 is as ‘the problem of all religion’—the conflicting claims of self-realisa- 
a aad ‘self-abnegation; and he attempts to find ‘a reconciling thought’ 
ohich may combine both aspects of human development. The main idea of 
the book is worked out with great completeness and in a style thoroughly 
polished and refined.”—Guardian, 


THE PROGRESS OF DOGMA. By James ORR, M.A. 
D.D., Professor of Apologetics and Systematie Theology, United Free 
Chureh College, Glasgow, Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7-. 6a. 

« The learning shown is very great, and the power of wielding it So as still 
to preserve the readable character of the volume is remarkable.” —Scotsman, 

A HISTORY OF THE PLYMOUTH BRETHREN, 


By W. Buarn Neatsy, M.A. SECOND EDITION, crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 
“ This valuable and fascinating book.”"—British Weekly. 


THE APOSTLES OF THE SOUTH-EAST. By 
Frank T. Butten, Author of * With Christ at Sea”’” SIXTH THOUSAND, 
crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

“ The story is touching and impressive, and fully establishes what we believe 
to be the real point about which Mr. Bullen is zealous—that there are no 
stually Godless corners anyW here in the world, simply because, though men 
pe vf sreet God, God does not forget men and in some way or other witness is 
some the truth of the spi 1 life in the darkest times, and the most 


seemingly abandoned places,”’—Specta 


EDITION, crown vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
“Their driving alertness gives them a separate place in journalistic writing 
s > 1 } ’ 7 
Illuminated by wide reading and the fruits of much good talk. Acadeny. 
greece 3 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and other Sermons. By Rey. 

J. H. Jowett, M.A., Birmingham. SECOND EDITION, er. Svo, cloth, 6s. 
1ave been composed in conformity with sucha high ideal. They 
listie in their teaching, never offend against the rules of good 
it their author is conversant with the best forms of modern 
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THE LIFE OF 
Watson, M.A.. D.D. 
Artist seut specially to Palestine. 
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By CbLaupius CLEAR. THIRD 





THE MASTER. By Rev. Joun 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations in Colours, by an 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 





Prospectus on application. 

“We must at once acknowledge that we have read this book with very cor 
siderable delight. Every page interests, and the reader is carried on, not merely 
by the fascination of the author's literary style, but also by the incidental lizht 
which he throws on the meanil f many of the scenes in our Lord’s life 
book, indeed, sparkles with an illumination for which every reader will be 
thankful.” 


FLOOD TIDE. Sunday Evenings in a City Pulpit. By th' 
Rev. G. H. Morrison, M.A., of Dundee. SECOND EDITION, crown Svo’ 
cloth, 5s. 

“The tone and temper and spirit of the whole are admirably effective f 
ha vresentation of Evangelical religion as shall make it a vital force in 

Scotsmayr 









—Guardian, 





modern lie. See > 
SIX SAINTS OF THE COVENANT: Peden. Semple. 
Wellwood, Cameron, Cargill, Smith. By Patrick Waker. Edited, with 
Illustrative Documents, Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by D. Hay 
Fremine, LL.D. With an Introduction by S. RB. Crockerr. In 2 handso 
vols. royal Svo, 25s, net. 
“The work is done ina style to defy criticism, for probably no other liviug 
man has the elitor’s extensive and peculiiar knowledge of rare covenantii 
books, tracts, and manuscripts. An exemplary piece of work.”—Athenaum 


THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION. 
Recent Criticism. By the Rev. W. Ronerrson Nicott, LL.D. SECOND 
EDITION, crown &vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“This is a very well-timed book. 
necessar 


gratitude.” —Re ls 








The writer has sought to do a most 








CHRISTIAN STUDY MANUALS. 


Edited by the Rey. R. E. WELSH, M.A. The following Volumes are now 
ready, ls. each net :— 


RULING IDEAS OF OUR LORD. 


C. F. D'Arcy, D.D., Dean of Belfast. 


THE EARLY CHURCH: iis History 


Rev. Professor Jauges Orr, D.D. 


PROTESTANT PRINCIPLES, 


Gisson, D.D. 





By the Very Rev. 
nd Literature. By 
MONRO 


By Rev. J. 


4 full Prospectus of the Series will be sent post-free on application to the 
Pubiishers. 





THE RED LEATHER LIBRARY. 
FIRST THREE VOLUMES NOW READY.—i6mo, 2s. 6d. each et. 
ISOPEL BERNERS. 


mm 


with Introduction by Tx 
“Dictionary of National Biography. 


CINNAMON ROSES. By Mary WILKINS. 
IN MEMORIAM. By ALFRED 


Commentary by Professor L. Moret, LL.D. 


By GEORGE Borrow. The Text, 
SeccombBe, Assistant Editor of the 





TENNYSON. With a 


HODDER 


London and 


Christ and | 


and important work, and has done it in a way to command our | 
> > | 


U SHTON, 27 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE MAN FROM GLENGARRY. By Ratrn 


Coxynor. SECOND EDITION, COMPLETING 16,000 COPIES. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s, 

‘With this book Mr. Connor steps into the assured position of a thoroughly 
‘practised hand’ who has found his public and gauged its taste to a nicety. 
His two previous novels were very successful, and ‘The Man from Glengarry ’ 
attained success before the day of publication. The book is workmanlike ; it 
a sure and self-contident touch, and one is glad to see a popular novel with 
some shapeliness and craftsmanship to its credit.”—Academy. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE SKY PILOT: a Tale of the Foothilis. 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETING 16,000 COPIES. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s, 

“There is a genuine pleasure to be derived from reading this sketch of life on 
the Eastern slopes of the Rockies. It is well written, full of humour, and can 
show touches of real pathos,”— Atheneum, 


BLACK ROCK: a Tale of the Selkirks. 
EDITION, COMPLETING 11.000 COPIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Tt isa beautiful story, admirably told throughout, in which humour and 
pathos alternate in delightful contrast.’’"—Daily Telegraph. 








SIXTH 


THE WORLD AND WINSTOW. By Epira 
Henrietta Fowiter. THIRD EDITION, COMPLETING 7,000 COPIES, 
Crown &8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“A clever and interesting novel. Miss Edith Fowler has succeeded in 
producing a work of fiction that is worthy to rank with the most successful 
books of the season.” Westminster Gazette. 


A WOMAN OF YESTERDAY. By Caroning 
Atwater Mason. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“A thoroughly interesting and carefully written story.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


YOUNG BARBARIANS. By In Macnaren. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Harold Copping. THIRD EDITION, 
COMPLETING 15,000 COPIES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Highly enjoyable. We have seldom seen a book more full of genuine, 
irresistible fun.”’—Spectator. 

} ‘Jan Maclaren has seldom done anything better—certainly he- has never 

) done anything more humorous—than the ‘ Young Barbarians.’ ”"—Times. 

} 





THE POTTER AND THE CLAY. A 
Romance. By Mavpy Howarp Petersos. SECOND EDITION. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 6s, 

“*The Potter and the Clay’ is a notable piece of work—a moving story—a 


fine study, 


PENANCE. 


A Novel. 
Svo, cloth, 6s. 


“There is good writing in ‘ Penance. 
he characters move and talk naturally.” 


> 
Punch. 


By Lesuie Keira. Crown 


* The story is well put together, and 
Manchester Guardian, 


KITTY FAIRHALL. by Joun’ Hatrsuay, 


Author of “Idlehurst,” &c. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 
“We heartily recommend an exceptionally good novel.””—Spectator. 


THE REDEMPTION OF NEIL MACLEAN. 
By Davin Lyat1, Author of “The Land o’ the Leal.” SECOND 
EDITION. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 

‘** A pathetic story charming!y toll."—Birmingham Daily Gazette, 





-THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 
‘DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT. By Gtr 


Bootusy. With Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. NEW AND CHEAPER 
EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 64. 

| Mr. Boothby’s vivacious story.’—Daily Telegraph. 

| “The story is skilfully constructed.”—Daily News. 





O’ER MOOR AND FEN. By Joseru Hockiya. 
With § Full-page Illustrations by Harold Copping. TENTH THOUSAND, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Hocking has given us an interesting study of Lancashire Methodists 
in ‘O’er Moor and Fen.’......‘O’er Moor and Fen’ is a very good book and Mr. 

Harold Copping’s illustrations are admirable.”—St. James's Gazette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE MADNESS OF DAVID BARING. 
With 8 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. SECOND EDITION, COM- 
PLETING 13,000 COPIES, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘A very charming book.’ —Daily Express. 
« This is distinctly a novel of the day, and well worth reading. 
—LPirmingham Gazette, 











THE BRIDE'S BOOK. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. Bound in 
white vellum, pale blue ribbons, 6s. 

“It would have seemed aimost impossible to write a six-shilling book all 
about love and marriage without being either maudlin or depressing, but Mrs. 
Cook has done it. She has produced « book which is full of laughter, and yet 
must be taken seriously.’"—Daily Chronicle, 





THE COMING OF THE PREACHERS. A Tale of 
the Rise of Methodism. By Joun Ackwortu. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“Mr. John Ackworth gives us un f 


n interesting account of the rise of 
Methodism. Pleasantly written and worth reading.’’~—Syeciator, 


Row, E.C. 
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Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH (New Volume). 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE MILITARY RULE OF OBEDIENCE. By Captain A. T. 
Mahan, Author of “The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History.” 

A TRIBUTE TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. By An Englishman, 

FOREIGN TRADE AND HOME MARKETS. By Sir Vincent 
Caillard. 

THE SILENT NAVY. By Arnold White. 

ON RELIGIOUS NOVELS. By Miss Jane H. Findlater. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

HOME TRUTHS ABOUT HOUSING. By the Hon. Claude 
Hay, M.P. 

WITH LORD CURZON IN BURMAH. By E. C. Cotes. 

AS AN AMERICAN SEES IT. By Harvey Maitland Watts. 

SMALL-POX. By Francis Bond, M.D., Hon. Secretary of the 
Jenner Society. 

THE JAPANESE ALLIANCE. By A, B., C., &e. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMAT. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Horace Rumbold, G.C.B. 


Price 2s. 6d. net, or in cloth, 4s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


NOW READY. Crown &8vo. Special Designed Cover. Price 5s. 


MASTERSINGERS: 


Appreciations of Music and re with an Essay on HECTOR 


By FILSON YOUNG. 
CONTENTS. 

The Composer in England. 
Charles Hallé. 

| Camille Saint-Saens. 
An Irish Musician. 
Hector Berlioz. 
Postscript. 


The Pastoral Symphony. 

Tristan and Isolde. 

Bach’s Organ Fugues. 

Mozart’s Requiem. 

Tschaikowsky’s Sixth Symphony. 

The Daily Chronicle says :—‘ In Mr. Filson Young we have not only a critic 
of keen and sympatheti ght, but a writer of rare distinction and ability 
We have one critic at least who can set forth the innermost meaning of a great 
work in exquisitely chosen words, worthy of the masterpieces of which they 
treat.” 

The Irish Times says :--‘‘ We find ourselves in the hands of an independent 
thinker, who talks of musical impressions from the standpoint of the artistic 
listener rather than from that of the virtuoso...... Mr. Young has brought to 
his task a rarely cultured artistic taste.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ Mr. Filson Young is a charming writer, with a 
style of his 6wn......An artist in words as well as in tastes.” 

The East Anglian Times says :—‘* It is high but just praise to say that Mr. 
Young, in recording his impressions of masterpieces, comes nearer to express- 
ing their specific secrets than any previous writer that we can recall...... These 
studies are the most striking and successful that we know of in a field where 
success of any kind is admittedly difficult.” 

London: WILLIAM REEVES, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 
beg to announce their Removal to larger premises at 
298 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Ten doors from Oxford Circus, towards the Queen's Hall). 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

SIENA: ITS ARCHITECTURE AND ART. By 
GiLBert Hastines. Printed in large type on hand-made paper, and with 
numerous Illustrations, feap. 4to, bs. 6d. net. 

THE WOMAN WHO WENT TO HELL. Being 
Ballads and Lyrics of the Folklore of Ireland. By Dora Sigerson (Mrs. 
Clement Shorter), with a Frontispiece by Blanche McManus, Printed on 
hand-made paper, small 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

MONASTIC SEALS OF THE XIIIth CENTURY. 
50 Full-page Plates in Collotype, with Historical Introduction and Descrip- 
tive Notes by Gate Peprick, F.R.Hist.Soc.; printed in old-face type, 
bound in parchment, boards, antique grey paper sides and gilt-lettered, 
20s. net. 


DE LA MORE PRESS, 298 Regent Street, W. 




















To ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Irriday. 





A. H. BULLEN’S PUBLICATIONS, 


FABLES FOR 
THE FAIR. 


By ONE OF THEM. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ Here are satire mirthful and impersonal, a witty cynicism that bites Without 
wounding, and a criticism of worldly wisdom packed in a gilded nutshell] lh 
short, these twenty-five fables. decked out with the frippery of pleasant affer 
tation, ina garment of chocolate ink ornamented with misplaced and erratic 
capitals—these ‘ Fables for the Fair’ are full of clean wit and aniusement and 
should go far to dissipate the ev] humours of fog and frost......We should not 
indecd be surprised to tind this book enjoying a great popular success,” 

—Daily Chronicle 

“ Zsop is popularly supposed to have known a thing or two; but he could 
not have reached the depth of worldly wisdom displayed by the anonymous 
lady who is his modern rival.”-—Daily Yelegraph. 

**T have laughed very heartily over the little book.” 

—*C. K. S.” in the Sphere, 

“ Written with admirable point, delicacy, and neatness.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. By Briss Carmay, 


Demy 8vo, 6s. 
*,* The fine poems, “ Above the Gaspereau.” “ Bahaman,” “ The Last Room,” 
&e., are now first published in book torm. Some of the earlier poems hayg 
been revised. 


THE ELF ERRANT. By Mora O’Neuz, 


Author of ‘Songs of the Glens of Antrim.” Illustrated by W. E, F 
Britten. Crown Svo, 3s, 6d. New Edition, ‘ 


ITALIAN CITIES. By E. H. and E. W, 


BLASHFIELD. 2 vols. medium 8vo, 12s. 
‘A most admirable book, sound and appreciative in taste, and based on g 
genuine learning and sympathy.”’—Speaker, 


MODERN ATHENS. By Georce Hortoy, 
Illustrated by C. K. Linson. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
*.* Mr. Horton was for several years U.S. Consul at Athens. 
**Mr. Horton’s volume should meet with considerable favour ; it contains so 
much that is interesting and striking. The illustrations are very good.” 
—Daily News, 


A. H. BULLEN, 18 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST READY. 


STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF 
STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY 


By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A., F.G.S. Tllustrated with Maps, 
Diagrams and Figures of Fossils, large crown 8vo, cloth, 12s, net. 














OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY: an Introduction 


to the Science for Junior Students and General Readers. By James 
Geixir, LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at 
the University of Edinburgh. With 400 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Revised. Large post Svo, cloth, 12s. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir Anprew C. Ramsar, LL.D., F.RB.S., &., 
late Director-General of the Geological Survey. Sixth Edition. Edited by 
Horace B, Woopwarp, F.G.S., of the Geological Survey. With numerous 
Illustrations and a Geological Map of Great Britain, printed in Colours, 
post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH: 
a Popular Account of Geological History. By the Rev. H. N. HutcHinsoy, 
A., F.G.S, With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE GOLD OF OPHIR: Whence Brought 


and by Whom? By Prof. A. H. Keane, F.B.G.S. With Frontispiece and 
Map. Large crown Svo, cloth, 5s, net. 








NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF AFRICA. 


This map embodies the results of the most recent explorations, and 
presents on a large scale an accumulation of the whole of the facts known 
with regard to this great Continent. 
Four sheets, 65in. by 58in., 94} miles to an inch (1: 5,977,382). Prices:— 
Coloured sheets, 35s.; mounted on rollers and varnished, 45s,; mounted to 
fold in case, 60s.; mounted on spring roller, £5. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD. 
GEOGRAPHER TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
12, 13, and 14 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
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WR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 
A RIDE IN MOROCCO AMONG 
BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 


By FRANCES MACNAB, 
« On Veldt and Farm,” &c. With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, lis. 





Author of 


CROSSBENCH VIEWS of CURRENT 
CHURCH QUESTIONS. 


3y H. HENSLEY HENSON, 
Canon of Westminster, aud Rector of St. Margaret’s. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 
Daily News.—‘“ Abounds in apt quotations, and audacious sallies of rhetoric.” 


° ° ° - 
FINLAND : its Public & Privete Economy. 
By N. C. FREDERIKSEN, forme rly Professor of Political Economy in 
Copenhagen University. With Maps, crown 8vo, 6s, 
Scotsman.—* A mine of information, showing Finland to be a country with 
ettainments and capacities of whic h many generally well-informed persons in 
this country have no conception. 


THE FIELD TRAINING OF A 


COMPANY OF INFANTRY. By Major H. J. Craurvurp, late Grenadier 
Guards. Pott 8vo, with flexible cover, 2s, 6d. 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 


WITH RIMINGTON. By L. Marcu 


Puriuirrs, lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides, Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. 
Pilot. —“ Full of true literary and human interest.” 





FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF | 


DIETETICS. By Rovext Hurcuison, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.P., Assistant | 
Physician to the London Hospital. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. net. | 
Spectator. -*Our readers wi!l find this most suggestive book not only | 
intensely interesting but amusing. A man of forty who rei ids it and ¢ goes his | 
way unheeding deserves to be calied something uncomplimentary.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 ‘Bedford Street, Strand. | __ 
| 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. wor 


By Dr. G. McCALL THEAL. 
THE BEGINNING OF SOUTH 


AFRICAN HISTORY. With Maps and Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s, 


LABOUR LEGISLATION, LABOUR. 


MOVEMENTS, AND LABOUR LEADERS. By GrorGe Howe .t, 
Dewy 8vo, with Frontispiece Portrait, 10s, 6d. | 
“A volume of deep interest and of real historic value.”—Daily News, j 
THE COMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. | 
THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF | 


FROISSART, Toldand Pictured by F.C, Gounp. Feap. 4to, ds. 6d, 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A 


MATCHMAKING MOTHER, By Litttas Campsetyt Davipsox. Crown | 
8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. 


WISTONS. Volume TI. of The First Novel. 


Library. By Mites AMBER. 6s. 
“ An admirably thoughtful, tactful, and well-written novel.”— World, 


THE DISCOVERY of the FUTURE. | 


By H. G. WELLS, 2s. cloth; paper, Is. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGA-| 


ZINE. MARCH Number now ready. Price 6d. 


THE HOUSE. The 


Arts and Crafts. MARCH Number now ready, 


[Second Impression, 


| 
Journal of Home| 
Price 6d, | 

} 


Mr, Unwin will have ready neat week a New Novel hy 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, 
ENTITLED 
MISTRESS BARBARA SUTCLIFFE 


(THE COMBERS). Price 6s. | 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E,C. | 


MACMILLAN & C0,’S NEW BOOKS 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK, 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


Demy Svo, 15s. net, 





TIMES.—* The book, which is striking and masterful, must take high rank in 
English speculative lite rature, and will for years give rise to controversies. It 
is singularly rich in original expressions coined by the author with reference to 
his own particular wants, yet certain to weld themselves in our literature.” 


SPECTATOR (2nd notice).—‘* What is of more importance is the variety of 
points touched, the novelty and breadth of the hypothesis and its application. 
{t 1s no less than a new Philosophy of History...... All minor blemishes are of little 
importance compared with the drift and sweep of the whole, which are irre- 
sistible. If the formulation halts, the general argument develops itself with 
great and growing force, if here and there the writing is inadequate, the general 

eloquence is very marke d, and kindles again and again into a glow of beauty 
pee intensity.’ 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, 


And the Causes to which it is Due. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L., LL.D, 


With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Map, 8vo, lis. net. 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN.—“ Lord Avebury’s wide range of knowledge and 
painstaking research have never been so clearly shown as in this delightful 
work, the most erudite of the many volumes that have come from his pen...... 
The information is conveyed to the reader with all the old charm and fascina- 
tion that made Sir John Lubbock’s many previous writings so welcome to his 
countrymen at all times.” 








LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, Bart., M.P. 


F.R.S. By Mrs. Fawcett, LL.D. With Photogravure Portraits, Extra 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 

SPECTATOR.—* This life of one of the most highly gifted of the early 
chi impions of Colonial self-government and reform is a literary masterpiece, 
Whether in political contents or artistic form, it has hardly its equal in recent 
biography.” 








BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 
ADDRESSES ON THE ACTS OF THE 


APOSTLES. By Epwarp Wuitz Benson. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net, 





NEW BOOK BY THE LATE BISHOP WESTCOTT. 
WORDS OF FAITH AND HOPE. By the 


late —- Westcott, D.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. Uneaten on santana 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THESSA- 


LONIAN EPISTLES, containing a Vindication of the Pauline Authorship 
of both Epistles and an Interpretation of the Eschatological Section of 
2 Thess. ii. By E. H. Askwitx, B.D. Crown Svo, 4s, net. 


WILLIAM RALPH CHURTON, Senior Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. THE OLOGICAL PAPERS AND 
SERMONS. Selected and Edited by his BroTHER and Sister. With 
a Brief Memoir and Portrait, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net, 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 





TREHERNE’S re BOOKS. 





THE LAND OF OUR QUEEN. 
DENMARK: Past and Present. 


By MARGARET THOM AS, Author of ‘* A Scamper thro’ Spain and Tangier,” 
**Two Years in Palestine and Syria.” 


13 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, price 6s, net. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* THE SPENDTHRIFT.” 


THOROUGHBRED. 


3y FRANCIS DODSWORTH. Crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d, 


“A first-rate sporting sketch, drawn with a skilful, knowledgable hand.” 
—Irish Times. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE INIMITABLE MRS. MASSINGHAM.” 


A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. 


By HERBERT COMPTON, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, price 2s, 6d. 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. 
By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIER. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
‘A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian life.”—Daily Erpress. 


A. TREHERNE and CO., Ltd., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 
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AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS.’ 


AUDREY AUDREY 
AUDREY 6 AUDREY 
AUDREY AUDREY 


By MARY JCHNSTON, 


Author of “By Order of the Company” and “The Old Dominion.” 


With 6 Coloured Illustrations, 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. 


Edited by Ronzrt S. Rarr. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
© Though written with the sobriety that becomes the historiau who aims at 
something more than the mere amusement of his readers, the lines abound in 
ween rsonal anecdote and romautic incidents, isin News, 








PETER III, EMPEROR of RUSSIA. 


The Story of a Crisisanda Crime. By R. Nispet Bary. Illustrated, demy 
8vo, 10s. Gd. net. 


* Another fascinating story of Russian romance, intensely interesting.” 
Daily Chronicle. 








THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY 


HOME. By J. P. Mowsnray, Author of “A Journey to Nature.” Dluse 
trated, 6s. net. 
“Delightful. Not a line of the charming romance of ways and means 
nel "Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. By 


Cuarvtes A, Dinsmore. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


THE WORLD BEFORE ABRAHAM. 


By Prof. H. G. Mircuei1, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





TRAVELS ROUND OUR VILL AGE. 


By Evranor G, Haypen. Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 





THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. By Renn 


» 


VALLERY-RavDoT. 2 vols. demy Svo, d2s. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISE RULE. 








sind Dr. cece NISBET. 2 vols., dzs. net. 
‘WOMEN _AN D MEN OF THE 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE. By Epirxa Sicuer. Second Impression. 


LONDON. 


afte strat od, 16s. net. 


THE COMMUNE OF 
By Horace Rounp. Demy vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


CONSTABLE’ § HAND ATLAS OF 
NDIA. 60 Maps. Arrange:! by J.G,. Bantuotomew. Half-leather, 14s, 


ASIA. “AND EUROPE. By Moved 


TOWNSEND. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net 





THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422. 


1509. 4 vols. crown 8vo. Edited by James GainDNeER, C.B. 21s. net 


CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE OF 


MODERN HISTORY. Arranged by M. Morison, 12s, 6d. net. 








THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 


SHAKE <* ARE. “s n 20 imp verial 16mo vols, With Title-page and Illus- 
trations printed on Japanese vellum, C ‘oth gilt extra, gilt top, gilt back, 
with Hewdb and and a ookina rke r, 2s. 6d. net per vol. Eacl 1 Volume sold 








separately. 
“The type is excelic 
easy to hold.”—Times. 


nt. The books are of a convenient shape, light, aud 





POCKET EDITION OF 


‘THE NO VELS OF GEORGE 


MEREDITH. 15 vols., 2s. 6d. net each vol. cloth; or 3s. €d. net in fall 
leather. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Edited by AuGustTIxeE Brrrevy. Illustrated with 100 Collotype Portraits 

arranged by Ernest Radford. 6 vols., 36s. net. 

‘The book is ueatness itself iu its maroon buckram cover and its white paper 
ti itle label. ‘The page is a pr retty one...... Excelleut illustrations chosen by Mr, 
Ernest Radford,”’—Acadeiy. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., Westminster. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


TALES OF MY FATHER. By A. Mw R, 


Author of ‘‘ Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes,” and ‘On the Banks of the 
Seine.” 


ConTrxts:—Princess Victoria — Kensington Palace —St. James’ 8—~ King 
William’s Death—Queen Victoria’s Accession—The Duke of Sussex—The Duke 
of Wellington ~— Berlin— Brussels Old Friends—First Visit to the Prince at 
Wales—Queen Victoria—The Empress Frederick—The Emperor Napoleon Ii, 
~ Imperial France—The Monastery—The Vow—The Barricades—The Pace at 
the Window—The Wicked Countess Home—Warsaw—The Russian Sol lier— 
R.LP. 


With 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS oF 


HORACE WALPOLE, Edited by Sir Spencer Watro.r, K.C.B. 


With 5 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


OWENS COLLEGE HISTORICAL ESSAys, 
Edited by T. F. Tour, M.A., Professor of History in the Owens College, 
Victoria University, and Jaurs Tait, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in History, 


With 2 Portraits and 3 other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, net. 


SELECTED ESSAYS. By Ruicuarv Coptiy 
Curisti£, M.A, Oxon, Hon. LL.D. Vict., Ex-Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Manchester, Author of ‘‘ Etienne Dolet: the Martyr of the Renaissance,” 
&c. Edited, with a Memoir, by W. A. Suaw, Litt.D. 

ContENTS :—Preface—Memoir—Notes on Mr. Christie’s Collection of Books 
-—Bibliography of Mr. Christie's Writings—Biographical Dictionaries—Thg 
Forgeries of the Abbé Fourmont—Clenardus, a Scholar and Traveller of the 
Renaissance—Pomponatius, a Sceptic of the Renuissance—Was Giordano Bruno 
yoully Burned ?—-Vanini in England—The Scaligers—The Chronology of the 
Early Aldines—The Aldine Anchor—An Incunabulum of Brescia—The Marquis 
de Morante and his Library—Catalogues of the Library of the Due de la 
Valli¢re—The Biguon Family, a Dynasty of Librarians—Elzevier Bibliography 
—De Tribus Impostoribus—The Earliest Appearance in Pyint of the First 
Idyll of Moschus—Le Chevalier @’ion (Two <Articles)—Giordano Bruno~ 
George Buchanan, Humanist and Reformer—The Venetian Printing Press— 
Scbastian Castellion, the First Preacher of Religious Liberty—The Relations of 
Church to State in respect of Ecclesiastical Law—A Charge delivered ag 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester—-Minor Notes aud Reviews, 


With Photogravure Portrait and 32 Illustrations from Photographs, 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SEVENTY -ONE DAYS’ CAMPING IN 
MOROCCO, By Lady Grove. [On Tuesday next, 





Crown 8vyo, 5s. net. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM LUCIAN. By 
Avevusta M.C. Davipsos, M.A., Edin. 
Contents :—The Sale of Philosophers—Cencerning Paid Companions— 
Hermotimus; or, the Sects—The True History—Alexander; or, the False 
Prophet—Zeus the Tragedian —The Orator's Guide. 





With 24 Plates (16 in Colour), crown Svo, 5s. net. 
b . 
A LA MODE COOKERY: Up-to-Date Recipes 
By Mrs. De Sauts, Author of ** Entrées a la Mode,” &e. 


VOLUME FOR 192. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 
AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available 
for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Information respecting the 
Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for the Prevention and Relief of 
Distress and the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, and an 
elaborate Index. With an Introduction by C. S. Locu, Secretary to the 
Council of the Charity Organization Society, London. 8vo, 4s. net, 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 
BEING AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS PUBLISHED DURING EACH 
QUARTER BY 
Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
No. CLXXXVIII. FEBRUARY 28Sru, 1902. 
*.* Copies of Notes on Books will be forwarded free by post on application to 
Messrs. Longmans and Co. (Advertising Department), 39 Paternoster Row, 
London, E.¢ 


* ONGMANS, G REEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








FOURTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. 
By Hon, L. A. TOLLEMACHE. 


*,* This volume contains Mr. Tollemache’s article on Euthanasia, ‘The Cure 
or Incurables,” see The Spectator, Feb. lst and 8th; also ‘* The Fear 
of Death,” ‘‘ Divine Economy of Truth,” “Recollections of Mark 
Pattison,” &e. 
“One of the most stimulating writers of the day.’’—The Times. 
«These charming essays are all singularly well worth reading. 
—Tbe late My. Justice Firzsames STEPuEN in The St. a Gaztllts 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, E.C, 
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FOR 1902. 
Syo, paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 
ssue of this important Work 
resents authorised and comprehensive record 
pesca’ naition and work of the Chureh of Bugland, 
pd of all Churches in communion with her through- 
out the world. 
The Volume has a special interest and value, as it 
yes a complete statistical review of the present 
paition and work of the Chureh in England and 
Wales compiled from the Returns furnished by 
the Parochial Clergy under the new system re- 
commended by the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York. w rytele es 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. ; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREFT, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dimmer Wine. The quality ‘ . 
of this wine wil! be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
yusually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
boitle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
asing number of customers 
increasing nu agen 2-7 176 99 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
valve, Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16 - and 20/- a dozen and upwards, 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 


i, Per AOzEN. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or. plain. 
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London : 


“A BRILLIANT ROMANCE.”’ 


LAZARRE 


MARY HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. 


Illustrated, 6s. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH 
says :—‘‘ Because of the ‘sweet reason- 
ableness’ of the spirit in which she 
writes, and the bright colours in 
which she painis scenes upon her 
reader’s memory, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood’s work is exceedingly in- 
teresting, and makes a deep impression. 
.... We cannot enumerate a third of 
the incidents, not even the charming 
freshness of the finding of Eagle, and 
of the romance of her book, to which 
alone she tells her love for Lazarre, 
and which comes by such strange ways 
into his possession.... Mrs. Cather- 
wood writes very well, with eloquence, 
and with an essentially womanly 
tenderness. She can create a manly 
ideal. ... ‘Lazarre’ is undeniably 
attractive and promising.” 


LAZARRE 


The GLOBE says:—‘‘ Admirable and 
enjoyable.... A tale of altogether 
exceptional interest and merit. It 
is happy in its subject, skilful and 
effective in its treatment. It is 
fortunate in its leading figure, for 
Lazarre is no less a personage than 
the son of Louis XVI. ... ‘Lazarre,’ it 
may be said at once, is no ‘cape and 
sword’ romance. It contains plenty 
of exciting incidents, but its attractive- 
ness for the more intelligent reader 
will be mainly psychological.... 
Pages... .as crowded with character 
as with events, each figure being very 
successfully vitalised and = indi- 
vidualised.” 


LAZARRE 


THE FIRST EDITION OF ‘‘LAZARRE”’ IS NOW EXHAUSTED. 
ANOTHER LARGE EDITION IS IN RAPID PREPARATION. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 48 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R, COLQUHOUN, 

Gold Medallist Royal Geographieal Society, Silver Medallist Society of Arts 
Author of ‘‘ The Overland to China,” &e, With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s, net. 

The Morning Post.—“ Mr. Colquhoun has successfully endeavoured 
to present a vivid impression of the host of peoples destined to play 
major or minor parts in the great drama of the Mastery of the 
Pacific. As a timely treatise on the politics of the Far East and of 
the Far West it is invaluable. Asa collection of studies of the 
wondrously complex life of the Pacific it is no less admirable.” 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD BOOK. 


A Dictionary with Indication of Pronunciation, Etymologies, and Dates 
of Earliest Appearance of French Words in the Language. 
By H. EDGREN, Ph.D., and P. B. BURNET, M.A. 
With an Explanatory Preface by R. J. LLOYD, D.Lit., M.A., Hon. Reader in 
Phonetics in the University College, Liverpool, 1 vol., cloth, 10s.; half- 
morocco, 16s, 


HE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


a 
A SURVEY OF MAN’S RECORD. Edited by Dr. HELMOLT. The New 
Volume is now ready. Cloth, 15s. net ; half-morocco, 21s, net. 


With Maps, Coloured Plates, and other [lustrations, 
A Full Prospectus of the Series on application. 
THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical Environment of the 
Nations. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. £4 4s. the Set, or separate 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 

By the EDITOR, With 6 Coloured Maps and 152 Lilustrations and Diagrams, 

The Daily Telegraph.—** Valuable not alone for the abundance of the facts 
which it presents, but from the attractive guise in which they are presented.” 


THE NEARER EAST. 
By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With Coloured Maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams. 
A Full Prospectus and List of the Series on application, 


a“ 
THE GARDEN OF KAMA, 
And other Love Lyrics from India. 
Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol., 5s. net. 
The St. James’s Gazette.—* Here is fervour and to spare; passion beats and 
palpitates in almost every line; the feeling is vigorous and irresistible. There 
is a fresh, open-air spirit about it which is natural and compelling.” 


A NEW POLITICAL SQUIB. 
CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 


By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. R. Cloth, 2s. 6d, 


{Second Impression, 





The Pall Mall Gazeite.—‘* Will give everybody who takes eventhe most super- 
ficial interest in contemporary politics a hearty laugh.” 


MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. 
By F. P. DUNNE. Cloth, 3s, 6d. 
The Academy.—* This book is superbly intelligent. There is enough wit in 
it to stock a score of humourists.’”’ 


FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by Epmunp Gossr. A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or 
separate volumes, 7s. 6d, each, 


IV.—_THE BLACK TULIP. By Atrexannver 
Dumas the Elder. With an Introduction by RicHarp Garnett, C.B., 
LL.D., 3 Coloured Plates by Henry Delaspre, a Photogravure and Portraits 

The Daily Chronicie. t remains in the mind indelibly, a thing of breathless 
delight and entertainment. From the lurid opening to the calm sunset close, 
there is nevera moment in which the narrative flags.” 


V—THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. 


By AtvxanpER Dumas the Younger. Withan Introduction by the Eprror, 
3 Coloured Plates by George Jeanniot, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 
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SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘* The Luck of the Vails,” &c. 
“The versatile author of ‘The Luck of the Vails’ has 








The D 1 Chronicle. 
taken us e more into the society once graced and enlivened by ‘ Dodo.’ 
* Scarlet and Hyssop’ is light, sometimes acidulous, and always diverting.” 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 
By ESTHER MILLER. 
Post.—" Really clever in plot, well written, passionate, and 


The Morning 


dramutic.” 
ay 
SONS OF THE SWORD. 
By MARGARET L. WOODS. 
[Second Impression. 
her in the front rank of living novelists. Everyone 


The Times.—* Places 
Sword.’ 


should read ‘ Sons of ti 

THE STORY OF EDEN. 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 

« Unquestionably well written.” 


THE ASSASSINS. 


By N. M. MEAKIN, 


THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. 


By JOHN GRAHAM. 4s. [Dollar Library. 


The Times. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 
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ULYSSES. By Stephen Phillips, 








ULYSSES: a Drama ina Prologue and 


Three Acts. By SrepaHen Pariurpes, Author of * Herod,” « 
Francesca,” ‘‘ Poems,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. : Paolo ana 
Nearly 8,000 copies have been sold since publication, 
“Mr. Phillips is the greatest poetic dramatist we have seen since Eli 
times.’’--Mr. James Doveuas in the Star, lizabethan 








POETS OF THE YOUNGER 


GENERATION. By Wiitram ArcHerR. With 33 Full-page Portrait 
reproduced from Woodcuts by Rosert Brrpex. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s, nor 








FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. Volz 


VICTORIAN POETS. Celebrated Passages, mostly from English Poets 
Translated into Latin. Edited by tho Rev. F. St. Joun THACKERAY 9 d 
the Rev. E. D. Stone. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2ls. net. n 


See cataaE al ination ee 4 
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JANE AUSTEN: her Homes and hep 
Friends. By Constanck Hitut. Withnumerous Black-and-White Tllust 
tions by E.uen G. Hivy, Together with Photogravure and Colle 
Portraits, &c. Demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s. net, went ype 

« A thoroughly delightful book.’”—World. 
“« Possessed of a charm rare in these prosaic days,.’’—Daily Mail, 


iceiaiesiail initials aec “gi — ee 
KING MONMOUTH: being a History 
of the Career of James Scott, the Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. By Atti: 
Fra. With 14 Photogravure Portraits, a Folding-Plan of the Battle of 
Sedgmoor, and upwards of 100 Black-and-White Illustrations, Demy 
8vo, 21s, net. y 





ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN 


AND NEAR LONDON. 24 Full-page Lithographs by T. R. Way. With 
Desoriptive Notes by Freprric Cuapman. Unitorm with “ Tho Architac. 
tural Remains of Richmond, Twickenham,” &. Demy 4to, 21s, net, 


HANDBOOKS OF PRACTICAL 
GARDENING. 


Under the General Editorship of HARRY ROBERTS, 





Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, net. 
JUST OUT. 


Vol. VI. THE BOOK OF THE APPLE. By . FA. 
Tuomas, Assistant Editor of ‘‘The Garden,” late of the Royal Gardens, 
Windsor. ‘Together with Chapters by the Editor cn the History and 
Cooking of the Apple and the Preparation of Cider. 

TO BE FOLLOWED SHORTLY BY 


Vol. VII. THE BOOK OF VEGETABLES. By 4G. 


Wryturs, V.M.H., Head Gardener to the Duke of Northumberland, With 
Chapters by the Editor on the History aud Cookery of Vegetables, 


Vol. VIII. THE BOOK OF THE STRAWBERRY, 


With Chapters on the Kaspberry, Blackberry, Loganberry, Wineberry, 
and Allied Fruits. By Epwin Beckett, F.2.H.S., Head Gardener at 


Aldenham House. 
By W. H. 


Vol. IX. THE BOOK OF ORCHIDS. 3; 
Wuitsr, F.R.H.S., Orchid Grower to Sir ‘trevor Lawrence, President of 
the Reyal Horticultural Society. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED, 

THE BOOK OF ASPARAGUS. 

THE BOOK OF THE GREENHOUSE. 

THE BOOK OF THE GRAPE. 

THE BOOK OF OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 


THE BOOK OF BULBS. 





TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 





THE DECOY: aNovel. By Francis Dana. Cr. 8vo, 6y, 
IN MY VICARAGE GARDEN AND ELSEWHERE. 


By the Reverend Canon ELiacomBe, Author of “In a Gloucestershire 
Garden.” With a Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


DANTE AND THE DIVINE COMEDY: Studies and 


Notes. By W.J. Paying Wricet. Feap. Svo, 3s. 6d. net. 





TERRORS OF THE LAW. Being the Portraits of Three 
Lawyers—the Original Weir of Hermiston, *‘ Bloody Jetireys,” and ‘The 
Bluidy Advocate Mackenzie.” By Frascis Wart, Author of “ ‘The Law's 
Lumber Koom.” With 3 Photogravure Portraits, fcap. Svo, 4s. 6d. net, 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 








Mr. “LANE begs to announce that he will publish a New Novel 
by the Author of * VHE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX” early in 
April, entitled 
THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 
3y HENRY HARLAND, 
Author of ‘* Comedies and Errors,” “Grey Roses,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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Hesars. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 





COMPLETE CATA LOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EDITION OF 
WEBSTER’S 
International 


Dictionary. 


REVISED THROUGHOUT, WITH A SUPPLEMENT OF | MONSIEUR MARTIN: 


5,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 


working Die 


WEBSTER is the best practice! 


English language. [i is recognised as ihe standard authority 


throughout the Engi h-speaking world, It is an indispensable 

reference book. 

2,348 PAGES. 
PRICE. IN 


ith Specimen Pages, post- 


SHEEPSKIN, £2 


‘ 


LT 


NET. 


Full Prospectus, w 


° 


vols, large post Svo LSs. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON |. 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS from the BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDS. 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., 


Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


> 


With numerous Illustvations, Maps, and Plans. 








“On the subject, there is reall 
compare with Mr Rose’s Life, either ir f detail or in excellence ot 
literary presentment. Contem porar c 
“This book deserves to stand beside the classical works of T sand Lanfrey 
and up-to-d i nea fur 


The 1 narrative is brilliant, accurate, - its 
. links he ui present; while the erat 


flights of iinely coioure: 





ta 
tator, 





him a high plac 


VOL. VIII., ng the Work), NOW READY 


HISTORY OF THE CITY OF wee 


vith Full Index (Comple 





IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Ferprxnann Grecor 
by Mrs. Hamivron, Crown vo, & he set, « 
Bis Eee id IIL., Gs. net « I Vols. Vis Was 
qParts ds 6d, net each Part. 


2 vols, smail 4to, £1 1s. net each, 


THE 








Lord Ronan Sx E.S.A With 80 Photoeravm 
28 Half-tone Iustrations and a Coloured Fr eareet: 

“The two volumes which Lord Ronald Gower has devoted to the 1] 
London contain what is undoul the best work of the auth nd. thank 
to its excellent and wel book will probably holdi 
own for some tine to ¢ i the best popular histor f the famous buildin 

Pott 8vo, 1s. net ; or limp leat *, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


HOLMAN E HUN rT. 


Litt.D, t] 


vG.C. WILLIAMSON, 
hs Miniature Sevie ca 


t Svo, Is. net: or limp leather, \ 1 Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON. 


. Wittiamson, Litt.D. With 8 Ilustrat 


[Bell’s | Miniature Ses es of Pa 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By 
Rec iNALD Alry, B.A,, late ns’ Scholar at Westminster $ Wit 
1 Illustrations. Bell's Great ra ‘ 
BOHN'’S LIBRARIES.—New Volumes. 


PRESCO TT’S CONQUEST OF 


gy gal ene it Edition, with the Notes of Joun Foster Kire. 2 vo! 
IS, t each. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE | 


REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. Copyrig] 
3s. 6d. each, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent G arden. 


ionary of the 


5,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘© on application. 


lish hiterature at léast, to 





TOWER OF LONDON. By 


| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


AT ALL BOOASE’LLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


CECIL RHODES: 


A Study of a Career. 
By HOWARD HENSMAN, Author of “A History of Rhodesia,” 
With Portraits a . 6d. net. 


‘The author's intimate acquaintance with his subject gives special interest to 

he passages descriptive of the early life, the pecuharities, and uncanventional 

habits of « eurious and in some respects bafiling personality...... A considerable 

contrid itio nu alike to current biography and to the historical literature of 

British is h Africa. World, 

“The best account of Mr. Rhodes’s career that has been presented to the 

} world on a similar scale, and one that is likely to coincide with the verdict of 
! history in its broad outlines,”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 











































nd other Illustrations, Demy Svo, 12s 
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ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12rn, WILL BE PUBLISHED 


A ROMANCE OF THE GREAT SWEDISH WAR. 
By WYMOND CAREY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 
By EDWARD CLODD. 


Being the New Volume of *‘ Modern English Writers.” Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 
“A suecinet, sympathetic, and, on the whole, well-informed account ef 
Huxley's life and work, which may be cordially recommended.” —Scotsman, 


UNIFORM WITH THE MEMORIAL EDITION. 


ec ereN OF THE DEAD. 


y Author of “With Kitchener to Khartum,” “In 


I STEERVENS, 
i ws Things Seen,’ ** Glimpses of Three Nations,” &e. Crown 8vo, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


‘THE FIRST THINGS. Studies in the 


Embryology of Religion and Natural Theology. By Rev, Joun Breway, 
1 Knox Chi woh, Glasgow. Crown &vo, 5s, 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MEMORIES: Grave and Gay. Foriy 


Years of Sch hool Inspection. “ Joun Kerr, LL.D. With Portraits and 
other Ilustrations, Crown 8vo, 


“LINESMAN’S” BOOK ON THE WAR. 
NINTH IMPRESSION, WITH A NEW PREFACE, 
Woe - AN EYEWITNESS. 

“LINESMAN,.” Crown §8vo, 6s. 


i **The work of tan: artist—a fair-minded a 
the vortex of tle fiercest batt Je » introd 





rtist, who can take his reader into 
him to all that is base and vile in 
on the field of slaughter, and 








} man's nature, all that is g depressing 
yet not repel or oe reader gust Tiines. 
| “The most interesting book that has yet been written upon the war.” 


—St. Jaiies’s Gazelle, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SEPOY GENERALS: Wellineton to 


. W. Forrest, C.LE., Ex-Director of Records, Government 
9 Portraits, Crown Svo, 6s. 

vnd should be widely read.”—Sketch. 

end this 1dmirable work to our readers.”—-Broad Arrow, 

? t was well-ins d in revising and re-publishing these 

| studies of Sepoy Generals. His lively style lends play to his send ou 


ull Matl Gaz 


| THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF 


Dh: DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, in 2 vols, 












Post 8vo, 15s. net. 


|BLACKWOOD’S ‘MAGAZI NE. 


No. 1,037 MARCH, 2s. Gd, 
| THE CHAM OF TARTARY. By Tis.; AMONG THE FIFE MINERS. Part 
THE ROMANCE OF A SCOTS Il. By KeLLoGce Dcuranpv. 
| FAMILY. By H. Cuirrorp,C.M.G. UMPRESSMENT FOR TRANSPORT 


| NDIA. By 3.58. THorsur 
| on THE HEELS OF DE weT.—|_ 7 INDIA. By 5.8 Taonavas 
Ll. Bev-Lixe to BuitsTowN. THE CONQUEST OF CHARLOTTE. 
ARMY REFORM. 
4 RAILROAD 'TO INDIA. MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD 
} Viktur or Severna, Kinvs—Tut 
THE REGALIA OF ENGLAND AND Pouicy or Ceci, Reopes—Krverr- 


| 
} DIVIDED. By Morra O’NeIr. 


| lrHE HONOURS OF SCOTLAND. ism v. GREAT Brirars—THe Roap 
{ By Smr Herpert Maxwe tt, Bart., ro THE NortH—Kinelake—Lonv 
M.P DuPrFERIN, 


.D TOM LANSDON. ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE, 


Ol 
j 
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MESSRS. SMITH. ELDER & COV’S PUBLICATIONS, 


oe sisi cil alain detainee el 


“A ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ of which the 
country may be justly proud.”—(Quurterly Review, 
~ Absolutely indispensable to every weil-furnished 


seen il 
IN 66 VOLS., Iss. EACH NET IN CLOTH; OR IN HALF-MOROCCO, 
WwW ITH MARBLED EDGE oH 20s. NE'T. 


THE DICTIONARY of NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY & SUPPLEMENT. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LER. 





Volumes I. to XI. Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN.  Voiumes XXII. to 
KXVI. Estite: da by LESLI TEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. Volumes XXVIT. 
EXO and the THREE SUPPLEMENTARY VOL JMES Edited by 
SIDNE’ 


Ww. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 


“ T do not hesitate to name teey reray fir His knowledge of human nature 
me, and his characters stand out as s human beings with a force and a 
h has not, I think, been uithin vias reach of any other English novelist 


LEE reat 





WAS SUP 


truth whic. 
tnany period. —ANTHONY T ROLLOPE, on English Novelists in his Avto- 
Boer VAT. 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 


13 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. The iS 
Volumes are also supplied in Set, eloth binding, 
gilt top, £3 18s. 
This New and Revised Edition comprises additional material and 
hitherto Unpub: ished Letters, Sketches, and Drawings derived from 
and Note-Books; and each volume 


} ti Original . 
includes 7oTomoirin the forza of an Introduetion by Mrs. RICHMOND 
RITC 





VANITY FAIR. | PENDENNIS. | THE NEWCOMES. 


YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. CHRISTMAS BOOKS, &e. 
BARRY LYNDON; ‘HE FITZ- THE VIRGINIANS. 


PERS. 
BOODLE -FATSE | ADVENTURES OF PHILIP: and A 


SKETCH BOOKS: NOTES ON Aj) SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 


JOURNEY FRO CORNEILL! 

sO CAIRO, &c. Love. ae Coe eee: yin 
vent : ein <6 DtTe Pe S: Is 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO ‘‘ PUNCH. : DUVAL, &e. 


Y ESMOND; and THE LEC- 
FE URES, | BALLADS AND MISCELLANIES, 


= _Also the Standard, ” “Library.” * Popular,” 
‘‘Cheaper illustrated,” and ‘*‘Poecket” Editions of 
Thaekera a's W orks. 


ROBERT BROWNING’ ee COMPLETE | 









WORKS. oa PER EDITION. Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE 
BirkELt, k.C i nd Freperic G, Kexyvo 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 
bound in clot , gilt top, with a Portrait-k spiece to each Volume, 





* Also the U> UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S WORKS. 

In 17 vols. crown Sve, bound in Sets, £4 5s,, or the Volumes bound separately, 

Ss. each. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNANING’S 
COMPLETE W ORKS, CHEAPER EDITION. 1 vol. wi — Portrait aud 
a bincsimile of the MS. of “A Sounct from the Portussuese.” Large erown 
Svo, bound tz el oth, elglee o 7s. bel 

*,* Also the U2 NIFOE) { EDITION of MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 6 
vols. small crown Svo, oS. @ ach, 


MISS THACKSE -RAY’S WORKS. UNIFORM 


EDITION. Ya ume IMlustrated by a Vignette Title-Page. 10 vols. 








Linge ¢ crown Sy9, 63 ok, 


THE EE » EDITION OF THE 
WIFE AND WORKS OF THE 


SISTERS BRONTE. 


In 7 vols. large ap te 8vo, eloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in 
Set, cloti: kind aes gilt top, £2 2s. the Set. 


1 fliustrat eluding Views of Places described in the 
specially taken for the purpose by Mr. 
iifeld : n njunection with Mr. C. Barrow KEENE, 
f the Roy al Photographic Society. Introductions to the 
y Mrs. Humeury W ARD, and an Introduction and Notes 






With Portrait 
Works. Rep 
W. R. Buaxv 
of Derby, Mex 











Works ure su 
to Mrs. Gaske Li's “ Life of Charlotte Bronté” by Mr. Clement K. Suonten, 
the emine ronre sath wity. 
JANE LY RE. | VILLETTE. 
THE PROFESSOR ; and PJEMS. THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL 
SHINLEY. THE LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, i sy Mrs. GASKELL. 
*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or 
ads, gilt top, 2 ‘ ng And the POCKET E DITION, 7 7 vols. sinall 
b with Fs , bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d, per vel. ; 
rold-lettered clo th c: @, lls. 6d. 
MRS. GAS SKELL'S WORKS. Unirornm Eprrion. 


as ols., cach con « 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each, bound in cloth. 

* Also the POP U L "AR EDITION, in7 sg small. post 8vo, limp cloth, or 
r ds, silt | top, 2s. Gd. each. And the POC Kki EDITION, in 8 vols. 
sinall fe Svo, b d in cloth, with gilt top, ls. 6d. per vol.; cr the Set, in 


uld-letteved cloth c: ease, Lis, 








* * Messrs. SMVIITM, ELDER and CO. wiil be happy to Forward a C. AT. {LOGU E of their publications post-free on application 











1A NEW STORY OF COLONIAL ADVENTURE, 
NOW READY.—At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Gentleman Garnet: 


A TALE OF OLD TASMANIA. 
By HARRY B. VOGEL, 


Author of “A Maori Maid,” “ My Dear Sir,” Se, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
F. ANSTEY’S “LYRE AND LANCET.” 
ON MARCH 12ru.--Crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 64, 


LYRE AND LANCET. 
By F. ANSTEY, 
AUTHOR OF “VICE VE&SA,” “THE BRASS BOTTLE,” &e, 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS HOWARTH. 
ON MARCH 12TH.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NORA LESTER 


A Story of the South African War. 
By ANNA HOWARTH, 


Author of “Jan: an Afrikander,” “Sword and Assegai,” “ Katrina: a Tale 
of the Karoo,” &¢, 


OTHER NOVELS SHORTLY FORTHCOMING. 
NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. By Ou: 


Birrewi, Author of * Love in a Mist,” ‘The Ambition of Judith,’ * be. 
[On March 26th, 


MY LORD WINCHENDEN. 23, 


Grauyam Hore, Author of * A Cardinaland His Conscience.” 
[On April 30th, 





NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF mp, 
ROBERT BRIDGES’ WORKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Small post 8vo, 6s., VOLUME IY. of 


THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 


ContTeNtTs :—Palicio—The Return of Ulysses—Notes, 


CONTENTS OF THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES: 
Vol. I.—PROMETHEUS THE FIREGIVER; EROS AND PSYCHE : THE 
GROWTH OF LOVE; NOTES. Small post 8vo, és, 
Vol. I1.—SHORTER POEMS; NEW POEMS ; NOTES. Small post Svo, 6s, 
Vol. IlI.—THE FIRST PART OF NERO; ACHILLES IN SCYROS; NOTES, 
Small post 8vo, 6s. 
Guardian.— “‘The new edition is as dainty a one as any poet could desire for 
his work, and it will no doubt win for Mr, bridges a considerable portion of the 
wany new readers whom he deserves.” 


THE SM ALL FARM AND ITS MANAGE- 
MENT. By James Lone, Author of “ British Dairy Farming, ” «Farming 
in a Small Way,” “The Story of the Farm,” ‘‘Our Food Supply,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Field.—“‘Eminently suited for the purpose that inspired biienecs The volume 
certainly fills a vacant plice in the up-to-date library, and is sure to mecta 
large and growing demand.” 


MR. H. S. MERRIMAN’ S RECENT NOVEL. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
AUTUOR OF “ THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” ke. 

Alheneum.— A good story, told in the author’s best: manner......We have 
nothing but praise for the ski ifully interwoven plot, and the artistic develop- 
ment of character. ‘The Velvet, Glove’ is among the author's best uovels, 
and will add to his reputation.” 

Sketch.—* E nquual to, if not better than, the best he has ever written. ‘ The 
Velvet Glove’ is the very esseuce of good romance. The story is absorbing.” 

Daily Telegrapl.—** One of the best of Mr. Merriman’s novels.” 

Academy.—*“ From the murder in the first chapter to the pretty love matter 
in the last the interest is artistically and naturally sustained.’ 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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